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PREFACE 


Since the beginning of the machine age, industry has passed 
through many changes. The principal result has been the 
modern corporation and its organization of production. One 
of the chief problems which its development has presented is 
with respect to the status of the individual employed and his 
compensation. 

For man}^ years occupational classifications including defi- 
nitions and salary schedules have been in use in civil service 
institutions as means to orderly treatment of the problem. 
Until the last few j'ears. however, they were uncommon in 
industrj'. It has been generally taken for granted that salaries 
and wages are just the prices or “going rates” paid in a com- 
munity for labor of various kinds. 

Reflection upon the situation discloses that the “going rate" 
theory of wages in modem industr)* is obsolete in every exact 
sense. People work, not in industry at large, nor as classes of 
workers, but as individuals employed in enterprises. In each 
enterprise they work in specialized jobs, not in competition but 
in cooperation by organization. The aiterprise is a self-con- 
tained, self-sustaining entit}' of production. Organizations are 
developed differently and some are more prosperous than 
others. Their jobs differ and individuals must be trained 
within an organization to fill their jobs efficiently. They must 
be encouraged to retain them and develop themselves if the 
enterprise is to be conducted economically and compete with 
others. Realizing these circumstances we cannot wonder why 
“going rates” are not to be found in any exact sense. 

The problem therefore reverses itself largely from an ex- 
ternal to an internal inquirj'. We must know our own busi- 
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ness— ttliat are the jobs of all of the |>eopV in it. how shmihl 
thc\ be evaluated, and how >hoHhl standards of rOTiixn^alioiv 
be estabhdieel w ith recjxct l<» tlie^e c\alratiojv«, individual con\- 
pctencies. and the inconw aaavlaldc for dislrihulion sia ihc 
pavToll? Tlu-se arc the Ivasw: «|wc-.tiorts in pavToU administra- 
tion It is largelv a ptohkm of determining stanihrcU for our- 
selves instead of aitentptin" to follow others W c must ac- 
cordinglv develop a plan of jvavroU distribution for our‘chcs, 
and pajroll admini-tration is the development and application 
of such a plan 

A good many pertinent fact* and principles are now estab- 
lished which can be applied profitably in the work if they arc 
k-novvTt Until fifteen vears ago no scientific principle for job 
evaluation had been advancvd In niy own work I applied the 
principle according to whiih human work in an organisation 
inlicing specialized and dividcii among mdividmU is consigned 
to different levels or degrees of <fope. a common ba»is of dis« 
tinctimi maTVtng tlifferencev m rc<pon«)hiht) and athievement. 
Vrom lime to time since 1^22 1 have written articles on jvayroll 
administration setting forth tht< hasiv of evaluation and pro* 
sented papers at various management conferences. Tlie re- 
quests for them, the consultations which they have brought 
about, and the contrilnttion* cf others in the field liavc shown 
a widespread and growing mtcrc«t in the work. In fact, during 
the last few- tears it ha> become a subject of first importance 
in programs of busine-s and industrial management. It there- 
fore seems desirable to assemble my material and develop it as 
a working manual The practice outlined pertains to the prol>- 
lem in general, not as carried on in any partiailar company Init 
as it may be followed in any company adaptation to its 
particular conditions. 

I am indebted to my a»ociates in the Philadelphia Electric 
Company for their cooperation in developing material which 
has been used. Dr. M. S. Vitclcs, Director of Personnel Re- 
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search and Training, has given valuable criticisms and material 
and I have made use of his book “Industrial Psycholog}-.” 
Mr. George L. Harvey, Jr., Assistant Director of Employment, 
constructed some of the forms and figures. Others have par- 
ticipated in developing procedures. 

J. O. Hopwood 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

January, 1937. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

During a strike of longshoremen in New York Cit}’ many 
3 'ears ago a congressional investigation of conditions was held 
in Washington. During the proceedings a prominent financier 
was asked the question, “Do you think ten dollars a week enough 
for a longshoreman ?” His answer was, “I guess it’s enough 
if he’ll take it.” Is the Price he will take the measure of value 
of a man’s work and the basis of the industrial structure in a 
free society? 

In his “Wealth of Nations,” Adam Smith, at the threshold 
of the industrial revolution in 1776, shows that exchange gives 
rise to division of labor and that the extent of the market limits 
the extent of the division of labor. This was when tlie indus- 
trial revolution — the machine age — ^began and the principle still 
holds good but the industrial revolution brought us to and 
across the threshold of Industrial Organization. Some in- 
dividuals still do sell their labor from day to day in the open 
market but most people have places in enterprises whose inter- 
ests require their continuance in service and their growth and 
development in it. They are then essentially out of the open 
market. 

This situation affords opportunity to meet best the interests 
of all concerned — the investors, the workers, and the com- 
munit}' at large. It is a situation in which managers are con- 
cerned not onl)' in the mechanics of production and doing 
business. They have responsibilities much larger in organizing 
and directing large numbers of people of a community for serv- 
ice to the community and satisfaction to themselves with satis- 
factory profits to the investors as well. This is true whether 
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it be in producing food, ctoUimg. steel, transiwrtation. po%ser 
and light, entertainment, or whatnot. To ignore any one of 
these responsibilities w ould be disastrous to the enterprise. 

In a free society industrial organization is a natural process. 
It begins without conscious direction on the liasis of e.'ccliange. 
Indi\iduals gravitate together in cxcliangc of commodities and 
scr%ices because c.xpericncc has rcvcalctl this as the tvay to 
intensify effort and as the course of least resistance. Conscious 
direction or management as we usually recognize it is not in- 
volved in the simplest unions of indixiduais. 

Successful producers, however, find that c.\tension of their 
work requires the aid of helpers and division of labor in an 
enterprise then begins under conscious direction. Here organ- 
ization takes an upward step. Industrj' for a long lime was 
made up of simple etUeqirises and during these early days the 
relationship of master and servant was finnly established by 
custom and written into law 

The world moves on by development in organizatiott. This 
is true in Industry as well as in every other phase of c.xtstence. 
It has produced llie modern corporation. In the later years 
development has been so rapid that ideas of human labor rela- 
tions have not kept pace with it. This is in spite of the fact that 
in practice most people do not change their jobs frequently in 
the open labor market but advance b\ internal adjustments and 
promotions. Conditions of emploj-mcnt are not what they once 
were and many troubles arc because of old ideas and traditions 
which do not conform with modem organization relations, 

Tlie proprietor has become the companv and when we speak 
of the company as a proprietorship we mean, of course, the 
stockholders. Tliis is its entity, l^ally — the corporate organ- 
ization. but when we speak of the work of the company or 
the size of the company we include its employees and when 
we consider its organization it is usually the employee organ- 
ization which is thought of The company, as a producing 
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organization is the body of people emplo3’ed bj’ the corporate 
organization. 

The circumstances under which people work are so variable 
and complex as to challenge any philosophy of labor but a 
philosophy or a theory we must have and always do have, right 
or wrong, either as employers or employees. The idea of 
“theory” is distasteful to “practical” men but the practical man 
alwa)'s has a theory whether he knows it or not. To work by 
a true theorj' or science is to be on the right track. Engineering 
IS application of science to industr}- and it has been truly said 
that every art has a corresponding science — a basis of estab- 
lished and sj'stematic knowledge. Activity which has no such 
basis of knowledge is promiscuous. 

Most of our dealings with regard to labor have been promis- 
cuous in character with results of the kind which could be 
expected of promiscuous dealing. We always have had a phi- 
losophy or a theory but usuallj’ without much science. 

Science in human organization has been later in developing 
than in the field of mechanisms. In recent years, however, many 
scientific facts and principles of human nature and organiza- 
tion have been established which can be applied in administra- 
tive work but the\' are not widelj' known. To know them 
means to have a better idea of industrial organization than the 
idea of just the boss, the man, the job and the labor market. 

As the process of organization advances and is understood 
the price aspect of labor changes. The individual becomes a 
participant in the enterprise and compensation for labor has a 
greater significance in the distribution of income than just cost 
to investors. In the following diagram of income distribution 
the sector of the income dollar disbursed for labor cannot be 
reduced beyond judicious limits by expansion of the sector dis- 
bursed as profits without serious reactions affecting profits. A 
delicate balance must be maintained between tliese two sectors 
and the disbursements for labor must be apportioned according 
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as individuals take part in the work of the enterprise. H not, 
serious reactions on tliis account will ocetjr. 
v/*^| -ppii<;nimis treatincnt is cosily in a highly organized enter- 
prise. The price he will take is not the true njeastire of s ahic 
of a man’s work and docs not act alone as the basis of an indus- 



trial structure which is highly organizetl. In order to meet anti 
maintain the requirements of a high degree of organization a 
plan of payroll distribution is ncccssar)- and it must be demo* 
cratk.N-^ 

The Small vs. The Large Company. — Most people keep 
their personal accounts in their heads. The small business man 
often does the same thing to a surprising degree but it leads to 
a downfall if a business is attempting to reach considerable 
proportions Likewise in the small plant, the boss knows all 
the men, all the equipment, all of the operations, the material, 
the finished stock, etc. Like the business man, he reaches his 
limit before the enterprise can attain larger proportions. When 
things get large, details are lost in a fog if they are not dele- 
gated as special responsibilities to somebody. 
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In an enterprise of several hundred persons, a manager can 
hardly know well all of the individuals — -^vhat they are doing 
and how tliey are being taken care of on the payroll. The 
office manager may be looking after the payroll with the help 
of the foremen ; but how ? It would be timely to take an inven- 
tory of the organization and learn the facts about the things the 
people in it are doing in the scheme of production and how they 
stand on the payroll with respect to it. Such an inventory is 
likely to show that a better order of affairs can be established. 
This is true of a small organization as well as a large one. 

Are the names on the pat’roll properly identified with the 
work which the individuals are doing? Is there any means 
of preventing jobs of the same kind from being designated dif- 
ferentl}-^ or of preventing like designations for jobs of different 
kinds ? Are there any established standards of compensation to 
keep pay rates within proper bounds for the various grades of 
work — minimum as well as maximum? Are service records 
being kept for employees to show for each individual the com- 
plete and continuous history of his service and rates of compen- 
sation while emplo3'ed in the compan)'? These questions in just 
a casual review reveal something of the state of affairs. 

Orderliness is not automatic. We cannot afford to take 
too many things for granted. In many organizations, various 
plans for emploj^ee conferences with their managers, including 
consideration of these questions, have been put into effect. 
Some are formal and some informal in character. However 
this may be, the necessit}'^ of a meeting of minds has brought 
about the movement. In the smaller organization it is usuall}’' 
taken for granted that managers and their men are so close that 
there is no necessity for an)’^ particular measures to be taken to 
bring them closer and put the house in order. An inventor}^ of 
the organization even of casual character cannot fail to show 
many inconsistencies and shortcomings if no measures exist to 
provide against them. 
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In processing, even in •'one-man” cnlcfpriscs. the necessity 
of finding, understanding and using the most fruitful ways and 
means of doing things is fully realized l«y those who succeetl. 
The same thing is soon realized with respect to accounting m 
a business nhich grows and likewise with respect to sales. As 
the payroll grows bejond meager proportions something more 
than the names and pay rales of the emplc^'ces is needed. Seg- 
regations with respect to kinds of jobs, departments of work 
and accounts must be made. Tlius we soon arrive at job clas- 
sification in some form as a practical necessity. 

With more groivth, we begin to count the individuals by 
hundreds. The work becomes more complex. Several per- 
sons are now engaged m work which one person formerly did 
but not with equal responsibilities. Gradation takes place. 
The entire body of people in the enterprise is spread out into 
more spaco— more rooms, and then more buildings. The Indi- 
viduals ha%e become separated and far apart. 

As the progression goes on. lias any one in the management 
taken to himself or been assigned the responsibility of kmoniiig 
the organization from an over-all point of view— of making 
real distinctions among the people according to W'liat they arc 
actually doing instead of superficial ones; of reflecting these 
upon the payroll and of providing means by which the individ- 
uals will realize it and know wliat they want to know and should 
know about the problems and objectives of the companv, the 
progress it is making and their individual relations with these 
things ? This becomes a necessity. 

In labor relations, therefore, just as in processing, account- 
ing and sales, we soon reach a point in the progression beyond 
which it is necessary to find, understand and use tlie most fruit- 
ful ways and means of doing things if we are to be successful. 
In the smaller organization as well as in the larger one the indi- 
viduals must discover hy experience whether or not their best 
mlecests aze wAftscat 'j.Wa sJrjt ■wAerptise an* its destiny flieirs. 



CHAPTER 2 


PAYROLL ADAIINISTRATION AND LABOR 
RELATIONS 

Payroll administration is the direction of distribution of 
income, in so far as it pertains to the payroll, according to a 
plan. Any real plan comprehends a system or orderly way of 
doing things. 'We can safel}' say that payroll administration 
represents a positive movement toward systematic treatment 
of the problem of paj-roll distribution which has been due for a 
long time. It is no panacea for the difficulties which arise in 
labor relations but it offers the means of getting on the right 
track to meet many of them and has large possibilities. As we 
are using the term here and according to any fair interpretation 
of its meaning, payroll administration is a procedure not for 
dealing with people as masses but for reaching the individual 
in the mass. Nor does it mean standardization of rates of pay. 
It means, rather, the development of standards according to 
which individuals should be paid. 

Aspects of Labor. — There are various aspects of labor ac- 
cording to which the problem must be met because of the fun- 
damental nature of labor. Labor is not furnished in mass. It 
is the work of individuals and the various aspects of its nature 
may be considered, comprehensively, as the economic aspect, the 
human nature aspect, and the organiaation aspect. According 
to the economic aspect alone, a man’s labor is like a ton of coal 
but we cannot deal with it as we deal with a ton of coal. Like 
a ton of coal, it is measurable as to quantity and quality and it 
has a price ; but labor is the work of human beings and we must 
deal with human beings according to their nature. Moreover, 
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1.051 human beings norfc in entenirises-not in the community 

produttion and we must deal will, them as members of these 
organizations. 
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The orgamzation aspect of labor strengthens and clarifies 
our concept of this condition. According to this aspect, the 
individual works as a member of a definite body of people who 
carr}' on the work of an enterprise for the production of some- 
thing jointly, dividing the labor among themselves but inte- 
grated and cooperating together as a whole. An organization 
is a cooperative structure. It is just the opposite of division by 
economic classes such as “Management” and “Labor” and by 
social class or caste. According to this aspect of labor, ever}' 
individual occupies a definite position or job in the scheme of 
the whole with which he must be identified. In the work of 
the whole his job has a status, relative scope or level, and equity 
requires that differentials in compensation should conform to 
the differentials between the levels of work in the organization 
as a whole. The organization aspect of labor thus e.xhibits 
oneness — people in positions or jobs in an integrated pattern, 
whether managers or routine workers. It shows gradation in 
authority and level of work but no cleavage into the two oppos- 
vjg groups of management and labor or employer and employee 
as shown by the economic aspect. All are workers and the pay- 
roll problem according to tlie aspect of organization is internal 
rather than external to the enterprise. 

Fair-mindedness. — It is not fair to say that executives who 
admit the aspects of labor other than the economic into their 
calculations are just benevolent employers. One is not benevo- 
lent because he is fair-minded. Payroll administration is an 
expression of fair-imiidcdiicss. It has come into prominence 
as a means of reconciling the different aspects of labor and 
bringing order out of cliaos with respect to salaries and wages. 
It is being realized more and more, in business enterprises, that 
a strong payroll position is an asset of first importance and that 
its acquisition is more than a matter of bargaining. It is true 
that the payroll as it is in any going concern represents agree- 
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ment in some measure between people employed and their man- 
agers but liarmony in labor relations requires more than mere 
agreement or compromise. It presents a problem for thorough 
analytical treatment and resolution to terms which appeal to 
all rational minds. 

Analytical Treatment. — 1( we have an engineering prob- 
lem we assign it to engineers. If we have an accounting prob- 
lem we assign it to accountants. So with the payroll problem; 
in dealing with it we are conccmetl with principles of economics, 
human nature, and organiaation and it cannot he left for treat- 
ment by people at randont. It must be thought t/jroiij7h in the 
light of scientific know lerlgc as is true of a problem in any other 
technical field. The problem then becomes less controversial 
and the labor contract less a matter of conscious concern than 
is the case when the treatment is promiscuous. When condi- 
tions are satisfactory in our work we hardly know that we have 
a contract. To be contract-conscious is to foster trouble in any 
human relation 

Analytical treatment of the payroll problem is a process whicli 
prepares the way for rfl(ion<j/ dealing by eliminating muddled 
thinking and creating a situation which is simple and clear 
enough to be accepted by fair-minded persons. The individuals 
affected arc not concerned with the details of analysis but with 
the results, which can be presented to them in language of their 
understanding, individually and collectively. 

The Going-Rate” Obsolete. — For a long time labor prob- 
lems have been approached almost entirely from tlie economic 
aepect. It has been taken for granted that salaries and wages 
merely represent the price of labor as a commodity according to 
supply and demand It was the teaching of the earlier econo- 
mists and still is taught by many. The “going-rate'’ is a com- 
mon symonym of “market rate.*' “What are you paying for 
labor IS a canMx«iu.<^«RSt5maRA5om companies make a prac- 
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tice of circularizing others witli questionnaires asking for the 
rates being paid in lists of jobs in an endeavor to find the 
“going-rates.” It may be worth while to know how our rates 
compare witli the rates of other companies if such knowledge 
can be even approximately obtained but the most significant fact 
revealed in the reports of these hivestigations is the wide varia- 
tion of rates being paid to individuals in jobs of the same name, 
sometimes as much as 75% or even 100%. 

There are several good reasons for this situation. More 
than a decade ago. when we took up the problem in our own 
company, it was regarded as a simple imdertaking to collect rates 
and make comparisons but a number of questions were soon 
raised. In attempting to answer us, how would others know 
the meaning of our job names? The}’ were not definitely 
known among our own people and, if they were, how could they 
be clear to others? iMoreover, would jobs in other organiza- 
tions match up with ours and, if they did, should it be assumed 
that our rates should be the same? 

Even for work which is more or less standard in character 
a wide range of rates is found among enterprises whether they 
are in the same communit}' or not. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why this is true. Individuals in jobs today must be 
trained through a considerable period of time and thoroughly 
adapted to their work and the particular situations in the enter- 
prises which employ them. It pays to keep tliem at their work 
with satisfaction to themselves and out of the labor market. 
As merited, their rates are advanced from time to time without 
force. Justice is compatible with good business. Few per- 
sons, therefore, can duplicate their salaries elsewhere when 
they find themselves out of jobs. All this means that, uncon- 
sciously, the human nature and organization aspects of labor 
have been modifying our practices as modem enterprises have 
been developing. We are getting away from an}’thing like a 
real market rate which requires mobility or turnover among 
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employees for its existence and is concerned only with bargain- 
ing according to the economic aspect of labor. 


Equitable Eates^Accordingly, a different idea as to what 
salaries and wages should represent lias lately conic into promi- 
nence It IS that rates of compensation to individuals employed 
in an mterpnse should be coordinated and that earnings, indi- 
vidnally and collectively, should represent fjintn6/e parlidfalmi 

m the distribution of mcome from production, rather than just 
the price which the individuals can get for their labor. This 
Idea requires consideration of the organiration relation, of indi- 
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improvements in methods and macliines are well knor\-n in 
this respect, in both plant and office. Moreover, the earnings of 
individuals throughout the organization may be high and their 
efficiency such that cost per unit of product is low. Wages, 
therefore, have a price aspect but tliey are verv* different from 
prices of commodities. 

Salaries and wages in an enterprise may be higher per indi- 
vidual than in a competing enterprise but unit cost of production 
may be lower. Industry- has advanced by this state of affairs. 
It permits well-paid individuals to buy. supporting piurchasing 
power in the communih'. and lowers the profitable price level 
which does the same tiling. Thus business and employment 
are extended in continuous succession. Industrial extension 
and development requires these conditions as well as the possi- 
bility' of investing capital and doing business yvith confidence in 
the stability- of values. Creating emploj-ment is not a process 
of sharing work. It is in extending enterprise with a fair profit 
to investors and a fair Sh.\re to yvorkers in the distribution of 
income ratlier than at the price of their labor. 

Philosophy of Labor Relations. — With regard to any ques- 
tion yve alyvays have a philosophy yvhich determines our atti- 
tude and course of action. Our philosophy of labor relations 
for a hundred and fifty' years has remained static as compared 
yvith the mechanistic development of industry-. We liave been 
familiar yvith industry as carried on by proprietors (‘‘masters ) 
and their employees (“servants”) for so long that yve can 
hardly think of it as any-tliing but people of one social-economic 
class working for those of another yvith different interests. e 
hear endless discussion about the “yvorkers” as a class or 
“species” different from tlie rest of us and of “management a^ 
a class of people — ^the employer class; all so different class 
against class. AMlumes of statistics about the classes, particu- 
larly- the “yvorkers,” are incessant. The pattern of labor rela- 
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of individual participation in accomplishment and its returns in 
every enterprise. Classifications for real distinctions must be 
based upon fundamental or real differences. 

In nature we are born as individuals to live free and make 
our own way. In society it is still the individual who lives, not 
the group or the class, and freedom to work and possess or 
enjoy what he can make fairl}- in the environment he can find 
are still his native rights. They are native because they are 
largely indispensable to life itself. In societ}-, government for 
the people protects these rights against unjust aggression such 
as class legislation which in all of its forms tends to curtail 
them unjustl3^ In the organization which constitutes an enter- 
prise we are still individuals and management must function 
with respect to these same native rights — each to share in dis- 
tribution as in contribution to the zvork of the whole. This 
principle is fundamental to the prosperity of the individual and 
the enterprise and, therefore, of society. 

The age-old problem of mankind and our problem now is to 
reconcile individualism and collectivism — to preserve the free 
life of the individual in the life of the group. It is the problem 
of government in society and the problem of management in 
ever}' enterprise in industry. The common fault is to lose sight 
of the individual in the mass. The tendency of the human 
mind in dealing with human problems is to consider people as 
social-economic classes and its tendency is to respond to this 
treatment with the feeling of class-consciousness. So it results 
in a general class philosophy and struggle of class against class 
in society and in industry. We deal with the abstract super- 
ficial class instead of the concrete real individual. 

' The pattern of labor relations according to the old philosophy 
is very different in character from the pattern of the actual pro- 
duction relations of people in modern industry. Production in 
society is not according to social or economic classes and not 
by people employed at large as a unity. Unity is not a character- 
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munity — a source of incoittc to all of its participants rather than 
a mere money-making establishment of investors of capital. 

Everj’ manager is constantly asking for cooperation but it 
is foolish to expect it without corresponding satisfactions to tlie 
individuals concerned. If the organization were a machine 
this might be realized but as its units are human beings it is 
unreasonable. Thus we have the human nature aspect of labor 
as a vital consideration involving the organization aspect. Par- 
ticipation in operations requires corresponding participation 
in the returns and its realization. Organization of human 
beings requires not onlj- their correct placement for participation 
in operations but also provision for their nurture according to 
their participation — corresponding participation in the returns ; 
that is, the principle of organization with regard to human 
beings comprehends the principle of equity. The individual 
must be nurtured according as he participates in the work of 
the whole. What is good for the whole must necessarily be 
good for the individual. The question is not “What are we 
doing for our employees?’’ but “Are we all participating in the 
returns according as we participate in the operations of the 
enterprise?” 

In the final analysis, management is not a group of people 
apart from and employing others. It is activity in the higher 
levels of an}’ of the classes of functions in the organization 
(see Table I). Labor, as we are using the term, likewise, is 
not a class of people different from others. It is human activit}’ 
in the organization, all of it or any of it, and every individual 
who receives compensation through the payroll is an em- 
ployee and a worker whether he is a manual worker, an office 
worker, a manager, or in any other category. All are producers 
because the organization produces commodities or serr’ices as 
a whole and each individual has a part in it. In evety enterprise, 
the people who constitute the organization participate as indi- 
viduals, not as classes. An individual who handles materials 
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or tools is a worker but no more so tlian one who uses a draw- 
ing board or works in the office, ilechanica! operations, ac- 
counting operations, commercial operations, etc., all deal udlh 
Ihc product but from different aspects. Economies m any of 
them equally affect the cost of production as a whole. In reality 
there are no unproductive workers unless they are unnecessary 
^rsons who should be eliminated and there is no difference 
between office and plant with respect to the principles involved 
in labor relations, nor between salaries and wages as compensa- 
tion to individuals employed. The same principles relate to all 
individuals alike and the same plan of distribution of income 
through the payroll should apply to all. 

In a well-organized enterprise, executives are leaders, not 
masters, and subordinates are participants, not servants, Everj- 
and with some responsibility in operations 
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Table I. Table of Classification 
(Titles, placements, and rate ranges are fllustratire only) 
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different thing to receive profits than to receive wages and, 
with competitive prices, cost of production must be reduced to 
a minimum but, with good management, cost of production 
may be kept at a minimum with high wages rather than low 
wages. Under these conditions and in the sense of both being 
participants in the returns, the recipients of wages and the re- 
cipients of profits have a common interest and that is in pro- 
moting productive efficiency in operations and maximum returns 
to the business. Good wages may thus be associated with good 
profits. 

It is now common knowledge that some enterprises are more 
efficient than others and pa}'^ better than others and that they 
can and sometimes do pay better wages because they associate 
good wages with good profits in this way. 

Therefore, why should we not develop our otvn standards 
and pay the salaries and wages appropriate to our own indi- 
vidual and collective accomplishments, with or above any mini- 
mum that may be set for us, if it is not prohibitive. Participa- 
tion in the returns from accomplishment is incentive to accom- 
plishment. It is good business for the enterprise and for the 
other enterprises in the community as well because the individ- 
uals can bu}’- their products. 

Purchasing power in the community can be sustained only 
when this is general. Business institutions supply the wants 
of the community onl}" when they emplo}'^ the people and their 
savings adequately. The people and their investments must 
earn to enable them to buy. They must consume the greater 
part of what they produce, or industry and the community both 
will suffer. We know now that we would be more prosperous 
had this state of affairs been established before 1929. Then 
enormous capital surpluses were accumulated and dissipated 
into nothingness. Business must sustain the community by dis- 
tributing its income equitably among the producers. It cannot 
be just a private affair for the benefit of a few. “Where wealth 
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other kind, it is centralized development and application of a 
plan comprehending measures necessary to the execution of 
policy. Any practice which can be called payroll administration 
must represent a policy and a plan of distribution. Anything 
else is promiscuous. Promiscuous dealing cannot be reconciled 
with a policy and plan of distribution. An equitable plan must 
comprehend analysis of tlie organization relations of the indi- 
viduals employed and of their jobs, evaluation of the jobs, co- 
ordination of compensation standards, the rating of individuals, 
budgeting the amount for distribution, the development of pro- 
cedures and regulations, conferences with employing officers 
regarding them, inspection, adjustment and transmission of 
certifications for the payroll, the keeping of adequate records 
of individuals employed and the compilation of statistical data. 
There is nothing mysterious about payroll administration. It 
offers no automatic devices for measuring either jobs or persons. 
It is concerned mainl}" with point of vicic. Its point of view 
entails fundamental concepts of economics, human nature, and 
organization. With the vision attained from its point of view, 
its techniques ma)' be simple. 

Collaboration. — In all of this work it is of utmost impor- 
tance to obtain the concurrence and collaboration of depart- 
mental officers in the spirit of working with them rather than 
dictating to them. Moreover, unstinted dissemination of in- 
formation to all employees as well as the encouragement of 
joint deliberations with them is most necessar)- to the eradica- 
tion of industrial disputes. The more conference on the basis 
of rational discussion the better people can get along together. 
The plan presents facts established by analysis as a basis for 
common understanding and it is open to criticism. 

Bargaining. — Distribution of income in any enterprise is a 
function in its management. With regard to the payroll,^ it 
comprehends bargaining by individuals in positions of authorit} 
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with subordinates. If Inrfaining means making agreements 
as to rates of pay for iinlividnals or groups promiscuously or in 
isolation from the rest of the organiralion it is not concerned 
with any plan of distribution such as payroll administration 
represents. Bargaining in this sense cannot solve an analytical 
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It is a movement towards systematic distribution of income, as 
far as the payroll is concerned, according to a policy in managa- 
ment to “play the game” equitablj- and honestl}-, not b}' force 
but by the rule of reason. It is not a question of salaries and 
wages at large, nor the trend of wages, nor of hours of work, 
nor of what others do but xuhat is the policy and plan to pursue 
and ct’Iiaf arc the standards we should maintain in our own 
organization — icliat are the rules of the game and how can we 
apply them in practice. 



CHAPTER 3 

ORGANIZATION RELATIONS AND JOB ANALYSIS 

The first consideration in developing a plan of payroll dis- 
tribution is to ascertain how llie individuals in the enterprise 
participate in the work of the organization as a whole. Wc 
must make an analytical survey to identify all of the jobs, 
ctemnne their groupings into divisions and subdivisions of 
the organization and their interrelations and analyze the jobs 
tliemsches It is not within our province here to consider vari- 
ous types o organization but merely to refer to general prin- 
ciples of organization and point to steps in analysis. 
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nouncement and conference, witli authorit}- of the chief execu- 
tive, to all administrative officers with the request that they give 
freely all information and assistance needed in connection with 
the work (see Figure 2). 


Date 

FnoM: The President 

To: Employing Officers 

Subject: PajTolI Administration 

In order to promote equitable pajToll disbursements throughout 
the Company it is necesary to reach a common understanding with 
respect to the identities of the various classes of cmplojunent and 
establish a common basis for appraisal of them. 

A survey is being undertaken toward this end and as the first step 
in it, copies of the attached form are being distributed to all em- 
ployees through their supervisors to collect data from each person 
about his job, as far as possible. If any of the persons in the lower j 
positions are unable to do this themselves, you should make the state- 1 
ment for them in detail sufficient to give a complete account of the < 
work which they do, and every person should be accounted for in 
making up the statements. ' 

Please follow this procedure with respect to the forms which are i 

sent to you and return them by (date) . . . .to Mr j 

who will have the work in charge. ! 

Your full cooperation in carrying out the work is necessary and j 

all information and consideration requested by Mr ■ i 

should be given, not only with regard to the forms, but also rnth 
regard to questions of charting and of job specification and appraisal ■ 
which will follow. | 

(signed) 

President 


Figure 2. Explanatory Letter 

Organization Charting. — In charting the organization, we 
ascertain and represent the major divisions of the organization 
and then, for each in turn, its subdivisions and the positions or 
jobs in each. The job of everj’^ person on the pa 3 Ton must be 
represented on the chart if it is to be complete. Figure 3 is a 
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Figure 4. Detailed Organization Chart of an Engineering Department (conliiuial nil fnlhwiiiri puges) 
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A (fradtjtim among the administrative itositioiis is rcxealal 
b) the analtsis of the organization into its successive stages of 
subdiMsion designated as departments, divisions, sections, 
branches, units, and grouiis. The administrative position at 
the head of each siitsdivision is hrought definitely within the 
iwunds of a small number of grades, as indicated hy the grade 
designations at the left of the chart. 

It mil be noted, in c-v,iniining the chart, tliat certain sub- 
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and job specification. The job specification is the vehicle for 
stating these things in writing as a definition and background 
necessary in fully identifying positions or jobs, considering their 
requirements and making fair comparisons and judgments of 
them. 

In developing job specifications, we ascertain, from all 
sources of information, the duties and other requirements of 
each person’s position and write a statement to characterize each 
position in its organization relations. Every position or job 
requires of its incumbent e.xpression of some kind which, in 
turn, depends upon certain innate abilities, training, and experi- 
ence. 

The job includes activities of both impression and ex- 
pression, and the job specification characterizes these activities 
and the necessary qualifications for them, in writing. Persons 
doing work essentially of the same character will, therefore, be 
designated by the same job title throughout the organization and 
comprehended by the same job specification. 

For collecting information about each person’s work, it is 
well to issue a blank form to each individual member of the 
organization through his immediate supervisor or employing 
officer and have the individual make a written statement to the 
best of his ability according to questions and directions printed 
upon the form, which we may call the “Position Record’’ form 
(Figure 5). 

Some individuals, of course, are unable to do this for them- 
selves and, in such cases, their supervisors may do it for them. 
In any case, the supervisor should review the statements and 
make additions and corrections when necessar}’. A^'^hen a num- 
ber of persons occupy positions of the same kind and each 
makes a statement, the statements will be variable and furnish a 
wide range of data from which to make up a characteristic job 
specification. This is a good reason for having each person 
make a statement when possible. 
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From the information collected upon the Position Record 
forms and from personal intendews, observations of the jobs, 
and the general experience of the examiners, the specifications 


are written and the organization charts developed. Job speci- 
fications may be more or less in detail as desired. They should 
set forth the direct duties and other requirements fully but 
sliould not be so elaborate that superficial changes in duties 
make their revision necessary. This would make their main- 
tenance impracticable 

In de\ eloping botli organization charts and job specifications, 
departmental representatives should collaborate with those in 
charge of the work in order to facilitate the work and promote 
a common interest in it. Tlie cliarts and specifications after 
being drawn tentatively should be submitted for review to the 
\ anous administrative officers concerned so that finally they w ill 
be fully acceptable. 

Job specifications should be construed as inclusive of such 
activities as the individual can be expected to comprehend in 
his particular situation, but not as restrictive of individual initi- 
ative and development Tlie individual should grow in his 
job and, as he pows in it. Ins rate should be advanced. If he 
grows beyond it he should be reclassified and re-rated. This 


may be only what is commonly done in practice without specifi- 
cations as, for example, when x\e advance a Junior Clerk to 
Assistant Clerk or a Wireman’s Helper to Wireman, etc., but 
V •■'tten specifications are means to the refinement of practice. 

enerally, a job specification is specific with respect to an 
organization and would not be usable without change for a 
similar job in another organization. Some jobs, like the bolts 
ri. ° machines, are more or less standard, but others, 

rln hnders. and other major parts, are not inter- 

cl angeable between different organizations. Moreover, a pro- 

or''anj7nt;'!.^*^u**^ j/a/m and, as changes take place, both 
n c arts and j'ob specifications must be revised. 
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POSITION RECORD 

(Information to be used in devciopini: “Job Specification") 

To 1)0 filled in by employee and revised by his immediate supervisor. 

Name 

Tillc of Position 

Department. Subdivision 

Statement of dutir.= — ^AVhat are the duties and responsibiIitie.s of the 
position, that is, what are the items of work from day to day and 
throuphout the ye.ar, the normal standards of production and the 
scope of authority? State any working conditions which are 
peculiar to the position. Use the oppo.sitc side of this sheet, if 
ncccs.s-aiy. 


To be filled in by the immediate supervisor. 

Qualification.* — t\'hat are the qualifications for the satisfactorj' per- 
formance of the duties of this position? 

Common School High School College 

Technical or Commercial Courses 

Knowledge of Special Subjects 

Practical E.xpcriencc 

License Bond 

Other Qualifications 

Is the title given by the employee correct? If not, what is the cor- 
rect title? 

In what building, plant or other location docs the employee report 
for work? 

Signature of immediate .*upen’i.sor 

Date 


Figure 5. Po.sition Record 
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There can be no such thing, therefore, as a real standardization 
of jobs among different organizations, nor a standardization 
of salaries and wages among them, for the same reason, as well 
as for tlie reasons already stated. 

Job specifications, in giving a clear picture of the duties and 
ot ler requirements of each position or Job. are necessary not only 
m making job evaluations for salary and wage ratings but also 
in interviewing applicants for cmplovment and in developing 
■ 7" 1’™^""'"' For and wage rating, onr 

chief coneem ,s the place ot the job as a ,i-hah In relation to the 
o her jobs the system of the whole. The emphasis for this 
the'^enr Retails of the job hot upon the pattern of 

other i T wjnch the job represents in relation to the 

as a „ hd?' Tt'” " orgttnizatintt 

reoreseni. ■ ,1 " I”"'™ “t activities whicli the job 

values of father than any assumed specific 

Our concent*^^'*^'^'7 a*atus of the job in the organization, 
in readino^ r'. "'“'''I 

whole buHw-tT^ aicaients w-Itich mahe up the 

estte and of the whole. For 

Xardlta? 

rela ™ t-.t ‘ "" jot' -Sardless of 

ns ate ” ' organization In the fotn.er 

Job specificatln! "" 

these different pulses I„ '“"i”*''' d'llerently for 

cemed chiefly witlHhe nroM 7““' ’"“‘'F- 

"age ratintfs w e t • ^ l«n of e\-aluations for salar)- and 

of job spedfi^tion 

job for identification and 

system of the whole n,h other jobs in the 

size details of isolaied jobTfnTT specifications empha- 
J0t>s tor the consideration of particular 
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details in developing tests, examining individuals, and develop- 
ing training programs. These are not adapted to our pur- 
poses here. In tlie descriptive form of job specification ve 
must, of course, consider details of the job, but from the point 
of view of the general seope or comprehensiveness of the job 
rather than from the point of view of evaluating particular 
details of the isolated job. 

In writing specifications, it is important to follow a definite 
plan of job analysis which provides for the content, uniformity, 
and development of statements in such a way that the various 
requirements of the job will be distinctly set forth in outline 
form. For this purpose, the following outline of anabasis is 
given and following this are several typical job specifications 
written accordingly. 

In job analysis, it is important to keep in mind the fact tliat 
a job in itself consists of the activities which are performed by 
the individual in the job, and that these activities should not be 
confused with working conditions or environment, such as haz- 
ard, weather, heat, dirt, etc. Such things should be taken into 
account only with regard to the responses required to meet them 
or avoid them. They require the selection of persons who can 
successfully cope with them, but only as they require special 
alertness to avoid adverse consequences do they affect the status 
or grade of a job and therefore its range of wage rates. 

In the outline of analysis which follows, some of the state- 
ments relate to the scope and status of the job in the organiza- 
tion, others relate to specific physical or mental qualifications for 
the job, and some relate to both scope and specific qualifications. 

Job specifications written accordingly should, therefore, pre- 
sent a general outline of the requirements of each job necessar}'. 
in conjunction with the organization charts, in making compar- 
isons with other jobs in evaluating the jobs and in judging the 
of persons required for tlie jobs. For developing tests. 
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additional psjxhological analyses of particular rwjuircmcnts arc 
necessaty.* 

The items in job analysis and job specification with which w e 
are concerned in payroll administration jx.rtam to : 

1. The arlwilirs which constitute the joh, both technical and 

non-teclmica! {specific and general) and 

2. The qmlifalhm tor the joli, ineliiding: knowledge and 

experience, both technical and non-technical. and Ahili- 
ties— general ability and sjiecial abilities {icrlaining to 
the job activities and the adaptation ot the individual to 
Ins environment in the joh. 


E.xtraneoiis conditions such as scarcity ot workers in the 
conimuntty have no bearing on Job analysis. 

tnnedf ejects of : structure. 

integration, and development. These 
!• mu 1, 1 “'Purated but rf,yrrei,l 

EaTh Id! “"'i, observation. 

foutd in Tb! «b!!r“ ■“ •“ ''' 

tttre'"th,t“T !"<lividttais constitute the struc- 

V LL a e s ‘TT ■''' “Potations; the indi- 

a le r™ ""' wiiicl. they do and it is 

Tnd die orl ’’, <>nia"-ation as a whole; 
and the exteiis!on'o"t '/'''T* admission ot individuals 
snbseo!e!Tn ' ° ““ ™tvey and 


".S" ,1 '’"hotoeicii amlja.s, yoe,, tonal 

l^l Abll ty" «T^ The termj, “Gen. 

this manual as defined m Character." are Wd in 
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JOB SPECIFICATION 


_SHEET__i_OF_ 


JOB ANALYSIS 

Outline for Collecting Data and Writing Job Specifications.’ 


TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS." 

Rcquirements of a specific character which distinguish the work from 
other work. 


Direct Duties. 

What are Bie direct duties and responsibilities — what does the 
person do in the job from day to day; what are the items of 
work, normal standards of production, etc.? What is its scope of 
authority or control in the organization? 

Note: Some of the points listed below under numbers C-10 to 
C-36 may be included here, especially concerning executive, staff 
and supervisory positions. 

Technical Knowledge and Experience. 

Yhat technical knowledge is necessarx’ — knowledge specifically 
applied in particular items of work? What kind and how much 
previous technical school training and e.xperienee in practical work 
are necessarj-? 


NON-TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS.” 

Requirements of a broad character which ma.v pertain not only to the 
particular work of the position but to other work also. 

General Knowledge and E.xpei'ience. 

Code 


A-1. Abilit 3 ’’ to speak English. 

A-2. Common school education desirable. 

A-3. Common school education. 

I. In witing specifications, items in this outline listed under coded desig- 
nations should be selected and written into the specifications as thej^ 
®PPly to the respective jobs; or, the code designations, in sortie in- 
stances, maj' be entered for reference to the items of the outline in 
order to save space and time in typing. Employing officers sometimes 
favor this practice but it is not satisfactorj^ for making specifications 
which are to be read. 

primary grades of labor men acquire definite wa.vs of doing 
things and some measure of skill in them. For example, we reco^ize 
more than one grade of laborer and ma 5 ' have “Laborers” and ope- 
cial Laborers.” 

3. The list is intended to be representative rather than exhaustive. 


Noy-TCCUXICAL REQUIREMEVTS 


General Knowledge atxi Eipcnence (Concluded) 

A-^. (^ramon rehool edueatioo and ability to read simple 
sketches or diaerama. 

A-S. High school education— one or more years. 

A-6 High school educatiOD, or the erjuivalcnt. 

A-7. High school education with manual training. 

A-S High school education with commercial training. 

A-9 Academic education of college grade-one or more years. 

'aried occupational experience— one or more 


Physical Qualifications. 


'■f “ indicated by 

swiali ® ^ P^y**"* cxamioatjon giico by a Company Pliy- 

B-2. Strength adwjuate for arduous labor. 

“ fSS mS'USjT”" •""> “ 

thcreTm ®k “ nwosary in all jobs, but 

menta oJn f "* *bjch per^ns mth certain phj-«icai impair* 
Some jobs require more physical 
others b.it’thc^ 

the ioh*a ^ * «wk” and they are no measure of 

such nh^-«iP?r^ control or influence in production. AH 
of indmHiiit relate essentially to the selection 

01 indinduats rather than to the status of the job. 


aaiiaiiM LMio». M oti,„ n — 

Code 
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JOB SPECIFICATION 


RON-TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS. 

Personal Qualifications and Other Requirements (Continued) 

C-3. Ability to obsen-e, learn by experience, and follow directions j 
in work highly complex in character. 

C-4. Application of elementarj- principles. I 

C-5. Application of advanced principles. j 

C-6. Application of complex principles. 

C-7. Ability to develop and plan new work of limited scope. 

C-S. Abilitj' to develop and plan new work of ■wide scope. , 

C-9. Ability to develop and plan new work of verj' wide scope. ; 

i| 

The degree of general ability, commordy called general in- 
telligence, which a job requires, relates directly to its scope 
and control or influence in production. It'e carmot rate jobs ! 
by degrees of general ability accurately but we taow that 
persons of verj' low general abihty can pen'orm some verv- 
simple activities satisfactorily; persons of low average in- ; 
telhgence can perform satisfactorily in many occupations o. 'i 
primarj- and semi-skilled grades; persons of average intelli- ij 
gence can qualify in higher grades of jobs and so on up- j 
wards. General ability relates to grade or scope but not to :| 
kinds of functions, and tests for general intelligence (gen- j 
eral abilitjO, therefore, may indicate the general level or 
grade but not the kind of work which a person can do ^c- 
cessfully. Tests for the SPECIAL j^BILITIES required 
should be gir'en for this purpose. (See Industrial Psjxhol- 
ogj-, M. S. Viteles.) 

In the job specification, therefore, we_ can in^cate degree 
of general ability only roughly in noting requirements with 
respect to obserr'ation. learning, application of principles 
and the development and planning of new work. 

Note: If not evident or directly expressed by the statements 
■ under “Direct Duties,” consider the following points: 

C-IO. Maintenance of standards established in practice with close 
supen’ision. 

C-11. Maintenance of standards established in practice with occa- | 
sional supervision. i 

Differences in these regards indicate differences in job scope | 
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JOB SPECIFICATION 


NON-TEGHNICAL REQUIREMENTS. 

Personal Qualifications and Other Requirements (Concluded) 

pends upon the job activities as a whole n-ith reference to 
the other jobs in the organization. 

(Executive Requirements — ^In addition to items C-30 to C-34 in- 
clusive) 

C-35. E^ablishing new standards, originating, planning, organ- 
izing, and enforcing new courses of action. 

Executive activities exceed the actmties of supervision, in 
the establishing of new standards, in original planning and 
in organizing and enforcing new courses of action which 
place diem in the higher levels of the organization. These 
are actiidties not called for in mere supervision to any con- 
siderable exient. The differences, of course, are relative. 

(Staff Requirements) 

C-30. Search for discover of facts, scientific, commercial, etc., 
sj’sterriatizing and interpreting the meaning of disclosures; 
reporting results of research with recommendations — 

Or, invention of means for operation with improvement in 
qualitj’ of product, greater economy, efficiency, etc. — 

Or, composition of data to furnish information on events, 
current operations, financial status, devising propaganda, 
etc. 

Staff activities are informational and adidsorj^ to the execu- 
tives in the departments as well as in the general offices, j 
These activities play a considerable part in the development j 
of the policies and courses of action in the departments and 
in the organization as a whole. Staff positions, therefore, 
usually outrank most purely supervisorj' positions although 
their incumbents may have no direct authority over other 
workers. 
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JOB SPECIFICATION 


A-l 


SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 

TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS {Concluded) 

Tccimical Ivnowledgc and E x pcricnco Req uired. 

Thorough knowledge of bookkeeping and accounting practire and 
pnnciples and should have had five or more years’ practical ex- 
pencnco cither in connection with or in work closelv allied to pub- 
lic utiht}’ accounting. 

NON-TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS. 

General Knowledge and Experience. 

High school education or the equivalent. 

Physical Qualificatio ns. 

Normal health, physique and use of senses ns indicated by pass- 
ing a phj'sical examination given by a Company Physician. 

Personal Qualifications and Other Re q uirements. 

1. Ability to observe, loam by c.xperience and follow directions in 
work highly complex in character. 

2. Application of advanced principles. 

3. Ability to develop and plan now work of wide scope. 

4. Exercise of initiative and resourcefulness in scheduling and dis- 
patching items of work, in developing standards and in making 
constructive recommendations. 

5. Association with other workers for harmonious relations. 

6. Exercbe of absolute dependability, honesty and truthfulness in 
the custody of monej’, projierty or confidential information. 

7. Self-reliance, sincerity and energy and the expression of these 
qualities in .such a w.ay as to inspire the respect, trust and confi- 
dence of others and obtain their consistent application to work 
for ma.\iraum efficiency. 

S. Judging human temperament, correct^’ gauging the abilities of 
subordinates and assigning to them duties accordingly. 

9. Promptly making and holding to decisions with fairness. 

10. Giving instruction, gauging its effects and adapting it accord- 
ingly. 

11. Making investigations and reports on activities and opera- 
tions. 


Prepared bu Employment Division 
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JOB SPECIFICATION b-i i .. 2 


ASSISTANT CLERK 
TECHNTCAL REQriREMENTS. 

Direct Dimts 

Under 5uper\Mon, pnlorms work ioeidental to preparing, cora- 
pdmg, entering or \enfymg routine office information, reports, 
leeotds and fonn*, or keep^ the eimplei forms of books not r^uir- 
iQg knowledge of double cntiy: performs incidental typing when 
required 


Colleeting data for. and Leepinc, important records. 

Locating and identiLving previous correspondcuec. 

Making up and venfyiog orders for roatenal. 

Mtenog receipt* on stock record earii'. 

Making up and \cnfyiog payrolls 
Cbecking and finunog bills and coonected load*- 
rreparing new Meter Reader's sheets and filing in binders, placing 
trip numbers on new records or transfer notices, and entering 
mi«sed readings after billing- 

A*si*tmg in preparing, maintaining and filing new ledger sheet*, 
meter mder cards, addressograpb record*, etc. 
rricing and coding material ticket*. 

^ '«tifyiDg ini*eellaDeou8 tabulations, elatisti«1 

oat^heets. etc . inriiidiog application of unit cost* to property 
W(^s aaalieis of work orders, taking off Isbor and tran'por- 
ution from daily time sheets, summanzing material quaatiUea 
and investment for report*, etc. 

(^mtmg mimeograph and muKigroph. 

uperatiBg comptometer or ralciilatiog machines on routine or 
pmiou*lv outlined calculations. 

punch machmes and aseisting on tabulating ina- 
^rating bookkrcpine machines 
Fi1in» sddressograph msehmes 

En enilf -1°'; “••PS 

draw me* m or cards, or registermg or fihng print*, 

aranmg*. maps and traaog* 

progress or production cLarts. 

Ch«k me" »"«««“« leehnical data 

Making a”^/rw)rtnw material shipment*, or deliveries 

p4MnT,^^fJ.w Miorr-up letters. 

«nd fiJe orders, meter removal ordeis. genera! orders. 

Keeping time anewenng telephone calls. 

« other forees 


simple form 

Assisting m simple field doUeg o 


/Vjiirrf Sy BmpUg^, c,,,,,,. 
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JOB SPECIFIGATION 


B-l 


ASSISTANT CLERK 
TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS. 

Direct Duties (Concluded) 

Collecting and compiling automobile operating data. 

Iranscnbmg and computing meter records. 

U aiting on counter, selling and exchanging lamps, making up 
merchandise charges, receiving and handling cash from sales 
under supen-ision of Cashier. 

Sending out delinquent notices, preparing work for Collectors, 
posting Md recording delinquencies, getting signatures to appli- j 
cations for service. I 

Requesting permits and permissions for rights-of-way for aerial I 
lines construction. 

Affiliating with other Company subdivisions as required. p 

oilecting,_ distributing, stamping and sorting mail and following jj 
m'^lin^*^'*'^ matter in envelopes or preparing packages for l| 

Assisting, as directed, in work of a higher clerical nature. !| 

non-technical requirements. 

General Knowledge and Experience. 1 

High school education — one or more years. 

Ph^’sical Qualifications . 

Normal health, physique and use of senses as indicated b 3 ' pass- 
ing the physical examination given by a Companj’ Phj’sician. I 

Personal Qua lifications and Other Requirements. 

1. Ability to observe, learn by experience and follow directions in 
work of veiy simple character. 

2. Maintenance of standards established in practice with occa- 
sional supermsion. 

3. Application to a varied routine. 

4. Association with other workers for harmonious relations. 

5. Special application of cleanliness, neatness and orderliness in 


Prepared by Emploj/rnent Division 
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JOB SPECIFICATION d-i i .. 2 

I BOILER ENGINEER 

1 TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS. 

I Direct Duties 

Under the direftioa of a Shift Supenatrodent or & Station Super- 
I intendent, cscrew^ pcncral roperviMon of tho opertklion of the 

Boiler I’ldDt ID a Gcncratme Station, tho dutiea including: 


1 Supcn’isioa of the operation of rtoker-fired or hand-fired boilers 
under proper rating and economy, including their ausilianes 


2 Superv i«iQn of the proccilure of putting boiler unita on the line 
and taking them off. banling thera.etc-. under varioua condiiiona. 


4 Supervision of the removal of asbe^ 

5 Routine in«peetion and tceting of all opparelus. 

6 &leeting and *upcrvi«ing iJic Iraitiicg of men for boiler plsot 
work in cooperation with the Employment and Training Divi- 
sions 

7 Assigning men to tbe various operating shifts. 

8 Directing detailed procedure in ca'ca of emergency. 

9 Keeping routine records of tbe plant operation. 

Techtucal Knowiedge and Erpencnco Renulred . 

1 Knowledge of steam engineerme acquired by technical training 
a an engmeenog school or correspondence school, and plant fv- 
peuence as an Assistant Boiler Engineer 

knoffleitee of the boiler operating standird practice 
® “ fvn'Mal knowledge of the operations of the 

as a whoT'” plant, the electnc plant and of the generating station 


NOy-TECHNlCkL R EQUlREMlgrrs 

General Kn o«|eHge and Etperience. 
High school education— one or 


more 3 ears. 
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JOB SPECIFICATION 


D-I 


BOILER EXGINEER 

ypy-TECHMCAL REQUIREMEyTS (Concluded) 

Plij'sical Qualifications. 

yormal health, physique and use of senses as indicated by passing 
a physical examination given by a Company Phj-sician. 

Personal Qualifications and Other Requirements. 

1. Ability to observe, learn by experience and follorr directions in 

work highly complex in character. i 

2. Application of advanced principles. j 

3. Ability to develop and plan new work of limited scope. | 

4. Exercise of initiative and resourcefulness in scheduling and 
dispatching work and in making constructive recommendations. | 

5. Exercise of alertne.ss in observing hazards and avoiding acd- j 

dents. !i 

I 

G. Application of practical first aid methods including prone pres- jj 
sure restiscitation. !' 

7, Self-reliance, sinceritx’ and energt' and the expression of these ' 
qualities in such a way as to inspire the respect. truM and conn- j 
dence of others and obtain their consistent application to work . 
for maximum efficiency. I 

S. Judging human temperament, correctly gauging the abihties of ! 
subordinates and assigning to them duties accordingly. I 

9. Promptly making and holding to decisions with fairness. . 

10. Giving instruction, gauging its effect and adaptins it accord- , 

ingly. “ j 

11. Making investigations and reports of activities and operations. 


Prepartd by Emplo’jnenl Dirisiort 
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JOB SPECIFIGATION 


D-3 


ELECTRICAL ISIECHANIC— GENERATING STATIONS 
TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS. 

Direct Duties. 

Under the immediate direction of a Chief Electrician in the Sta- 
tion Operating DiGsion, inspects and repairs the electrical ap- 
paratus in a generating station. The duties include: 

1. Inspecting and repairing the wiring installations of stations 
and buildings. 

2. Making regular inspection of storage batteries (control and 
stand-bj'), and making recommendations for their improvement. 

3. Giving equalizing charges to storage batteries. 

4. Inspecting and repairing auxiliary motors, lightning arresters, 

etc. ' 

5. Cleaning and keeping brushes of motors in order for good com- I 
mutation. 

6. Overhauling and adjusting oil switches. 

7. Performing any other detailed operations relative to the mainte- 
nance and operating condition of complicated generating station 
equipment. 

S. Reliering Switchboard Operators and the Chief Electrician , 
when called upon. 

9. Assisting the Chief Electrician in blocking apparatus. , 

Technical Knowledge and Experience Required. 

1. Knowledge of the principles of electricity and of the eon-true- j 
tion and operation of generators, motors, switches, regulators, | 
storage batteries, etc., as acquired in a trade school. 

2. Plant experience as Electrical Mechanic’s Helper, etc. 

3. Knowledge of the Station Operating Handbook. 

NON-TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS. 

General Knowledge and Experience. ; 

Common school education. f 


Prepared by Employmct^t Division 
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CHAPTER 4 


JOB E\\-\LUATIOX' 

Individuals throughout the enterprise as a whole are interde- 
pendent in production. Each participates in the work as a 
whole according to the Status of His Job and His Pro- 
ficiency IN It. The status of his job is its relative scope in 
the work of the enterprise. Job evaluation is the gauging of 
this relative scope. It has to do with the organization and 
human nature aspects of labor. We must evaluate the jobs in 
the organization before we can rate the individuals for compen- 
sation according to work performed. Job evaluation is there- 
fore the kej'Stone of fair rating and administration with respect 
to salaries and wages. 

This subject has been one of much conjecture and confusion 
in which the main point is lost sight of. This is that, in a 
division of labor by organization, work differentiates in what 
may be regarded as Two Dimensions — 

One as to Kind of Acti\tty or Class of Function, such 
as engineering, operating, accounting, sales, etc. 

The other as to Le\t:l or Scope of .A.ctivity in the work as 
a whole regardless of kind. 

These two dimensions are independent of each other and should 
not be confused, see Table I. 

Scope of Activity — The enterprise is conceived with cer- 
tain objectives. For their accomplishment, plans and designs 
must be made and kept in progress with resources of capital 
and human abilities, investigations must be made, and opera- 
tions must be conceived and carried out from highK technical 
activities to the simplest routines. This is the work of the 
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enterprise from the aspect of level or scope. That is to say. 
its activities extend through a gamut of levels in sequence — 
activities of verj simple character, activities of higher degrees 
of skill, activities iin ol\ mg judgment and the application of prin- 
ciples in various degrees, and, in the upper levels, the planning, 
establishing, coordinating and directing of all of the activities. 

Gradation of Activity. — We have, therefore, in every or- 
ganiiation, a coiitiniioHS gradation of activity from the most 
comprehensive to the least comprchensi\e job or the reverse, 
regardless of department or kind of work. Jobs in work of all 
kinds are differentiated through the same levels of activity ami 
the higher the level of activity, the greater is the acliicvemciil in 
work of any kind within the organitation. The gamut or scale 
of levels of work in an organization is therefore the true com- 
mon basis for the evaluation of the jobs. The true position of 
each job in this scale represents its relative control or effect 
and responsibility in operations as a whole. It is the status of 
responsibility. The determination of this position or status is 
job evaluation 

In order to determine the status of each job in an enterprise 
we must first comprehend the ranged the work of the enterprise 
by distinguishing and designating the levels of work n hicli It 
includes, as shown in Figure 6, and then refer the jobs to this 
range and to each other, and place tliem in their respective levels. 
This is to circumscribe the work as a whole and, after defining 
the jobs, allocate llictn to their respective lez'cls according to the 
various aspects of them which are pertinent. This will set forth 
comprehensively the relative scope of each job as a unit in the 
work as a whole Any valid data are admissible for the objec- 
tive in view as indicated in the preceding outline for job analysis. 

Gradation has already been indicated among administrative 
positions in Figure 3. Figure 6 is a descriptive outline of the 
gradation of work in an organization It outlines the grada- 
tion of all pofitioiif in the organization whether they haie 
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ClastificatioD Scheme for Grading Positiofii, Grader, and 
t. General managetneni: establirhing general procedurc,\ 

A organizing and directing the enterprise at a whole;! 

B malting deeisions of general scope; adjutting relationi I 
C with in^'eston, the public, and thp personnel. (Preri - 1 ' 
dent, %-ice president, general manager, ele^ f 

2. Departmental and associate management: establishing, | 

A organiang, and directing procedure of major depart^ 

B mental scope or of interdepartmental scope buty 
C specialized or limited as to function — administration/ 

D of a major department or tubdlvisloa of the organM 
E zaiion, original investlgatloQ or research, ins'entlon,! 

F composition of data for informational and advisory I 
G purposes in general or major departmental admin - 1 
H istration. (Managers of departments and prinapal/ 

1 subdivisions, higher ezecutis'c and staff assistants or/ 

J their equivalents.) 

3. Major supervision or highly technical service: executioD 

of intricate operating practice by delegating actiritics 
A and giving general directions to othen in diverse occu- 

B pations, depending upon thdr knowledge and ezperi- 
C ence for the performance of the tasks mvolved;obter- 
D vatioQ and judgment of high order, iow>lv»ng the a^ 
.plication of standards and anal)*scs of established 
character; or, directly performing actiso tics of a highly 
technical character but essentially established by 
higher authority and experience, resourceful appli- 
cation of courses of aeUon. (Intermediate subdivision 
chiefs, technical assutanu, superintendents, foremen, 
r/r.) 

U. Highly skiOed service or minor supendilon: sendee la- 
A vohdag observation and judgment of high order sidth 
B the application of standards and ansl>‘ses of estab- 
C fished character, and intricate, complicated, or exacting 

D detatls dictated by authorit)* and long experience, SUM tl 
ject to general supervisloo only — nccessiuting at least! 
several years’ experience In traming;or luperviilon of! 
others In work of less technical character but requiring \ 
some degree of skllL / 

5, Skilled service: sendee with features is in the next higher/ 

A grade but less intricate and exacting and subject tej 
B more supervision, necessitating experience of from onel 

( to two )*ears in training; may indude detailed direc- 
tion of othen in sendee of lower grade. 

6. Scotl-skilled sendee; routine work of limited scope re- 
A quiring only short periods of experience or trainioi 
B (several months) for its successful performance; may 
ifldudc detailed direction of othen m service of bwer 
grade, 

7. Slightly skilled sendee: tasks of simple eharaclcr requir- 
A ing only simple obsen'atlons and responses with little 
B learning and experience for their successful perform- 
ance— subject to dose direction. 

8. Primary sendee; tasks and routine of very simple char- 
acter such as may be performed, by junior workers, 
worken in early apprenticeship or similar elementary I 
training, and srorkers hi manual service of sinplesil 
character^ 


Management— formulation 
and devefopneat of gen- 
eral procedure and courses 
of action or poJIdes in- 
vohdng original .. .obser- 
vations, analyses, the es- 
tablishing of stai^ards, 
ete.i the original planning, 
organizing, and executing 
of operations. 


Opefxdng practice— super- 
vdiion of or the direct 
peiforraance of activities 
essentially established by 
authority, instructloa, or 
direct experience. 


Figure 6. Descriptive Outline of Gradation of Work in an Organization 
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adniinistralivc features or noL TIjc gradation is rqircscntctl as 
a «ca!c of Ie\cl5 or scr\‘icc grades ^^Wch exist to a greater or 
k«'cr extent in ever)- organization. 

In Figure 6, grades arc outlined gcnerically imder nunilwrcd 
c.aptirins. Wnliin these, letters arc used to indicate ftirthcr 
di\ i<io» into sjiectfic grades or snb-gnidcs. Tlie activities, with 
rc<i>cct to <co5*c or coniiirehcnsi\cnes«. divide naturally into two 
general divi«ions fliO'C dcsigaitcd here as “Man.igenicnt” and 
those dc'ignatnl as "Oj^crating Practice,’* according to the defi- 
nitions gi\ cn in the outline Management includes development 
and fomiubtioii of general polieies and procedures — the origi- 
nal planning, nrganiiing. and ♦•itnWij/nn/j of operations, that is, 
<h'tfnnimng wlwt is to be done. Operating practice inchules 
siijtcrsi'mii of or the difsct I'crformancc of activities essentially 
fsiablislicd hy autlioritv in managentent. by instruction in stand- 
ardized practice, or bv direct exj>criencc. that i<, doing what hat 
liven dctfmtint'd to lie done. Each of these divisions, Manage- 
ment ami OixTating I'r.aetice, subdivides according to the generic 
vkfimtion'i of the outline. 

liclow the level'* of activity tncludwl In management we are 
fiilloning a iK’atin trail dfU'nntncd for us. hut within them we 
.nrv Mazing the trail or dt'tfnnininr/ new courses of action. This 
cliaraacrizcs management, either in the cnlcrjirisc in which we 
v\ ork or in our [x-fsonal affairs Work from the simplest ron- 
lines on through vkillcd and highly skilled service including the 
trades and arts js kameil through tlie cxjicriciicc of trial and 
error and instruaion. Tliis is tnicalsoof highly technical serv- 
ice so lliat vvork through all of these levels is essentially of 
ilttcrmincl cMiractcr Even highly technical work wught in 
technical K-h.v)! courses is detcmiineil for tlie individual. When 
he applies Ids know Ictige in new situations, however, and solves 
the problems presented, he is contrnniiing to tlcchions and p!.ins 
which th’fcrnntc courfes of action and constitute management 
and crv.ntivc work. 
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Scale of Grades. — The jobs in an}- given group may be ar- 
ranged in sequence with regard to comprehensiveness by persons 
who Imow them. The range of all of the jobs in the group 
extends from the most comprehensive job at one extreme to the 
least comprehensive job at the other. The distance between 
can be marked off by any convenient number of points equally 
spaced as a scale. Figure 6 represents such a scale for an organ- 
ization as a whole with descriptive definitions for its major 
divisions. The jobs are placed upon it in sequence by compar- 
ison and mtcrpolalion. It is not feasible to write definitions 
more specific than in Figure 6 but, within the generic subdi- 
visions, jobs may be arranged in sequence and aligned into 
specific grades designated by letters by zeeighing one witli 
another. The number of specific grades which can be distin- 
guished within the generic subdivisions and the gradation as 
a whole is not fixed, but distinctions should represent appreciable 
differences in median compensation rates which would be 
scarcely less than 10%. This limits the number of grades for 
practical purposes. 

By classif)'ing the jobs into the grades which have been 
distinguished they are evaluated. Since the gradation is con- 
tinuous, there is no basis for establishing scales for jobs in 
different deparUnents or groups separately. It ignores the 
principle of unity of the zvholc and the equality of standards. It 
represents confusion of the concept of level of work with tliat 
of kind of work which is a common error in job evaluation, mis- 
leading in its effects. 

In human work both mental and physical processes arc 
involved inseparably and attempts to classify people as manual 
workers and white collar workers in the sense that the one is 
characterized by muscular force and the other by brain activity 
is fallacious and misleading. Shop work is often as light physi- 
cally as office work and routine activities in offices rank in the 
same levels as routine activities in shops. There is no more brain 
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activity in them and no basis for establishing separate scales 
for their evaluation. 

Phases of Activity. — In tlie outline presented in Figure 6, 
activities within the organization arc shown to consist of four 
phases designated as Routine Service, Supervisory Service, 
Staff Service, and Executive Service, to which reference lias 
been made in tlie preceding outline of job analysis. The ranges 
of these plia'cs arc roughly shown. The terms are merely de- 
scriptive of certain features of activity, and differences between 
the types of activity which they rqircsent, considered as phases, 
are relative rather tlian absolute, both as to kind and range, and 
they overlap considerably. Tliis is true more or less of species 
of any kind Grades cannot be so specifically defined that jobs 
can be placed in their proper grades just according to grade 
definitions Comparisons between them must be made also. 
Routine service e.xtends well up into “Operating Practice’'; 
supervisory service extends higher, but some supervisory serv- 
ice is lower than the more intricate routines. Staff service, 
being investigational and advisory in nature, extends w’cll up into 
“Management,” but some staff service is lower than the higher 
supervisory service 

Tenns in Progressive Sequence. — The term "skilled,'’ used 
in the outline, according to modem authorities, is not restricted 
to manual work as sometimes presumed. In any functional 
class, routine or repetitive work in which "liabits may be devel- 
oped and integrated through practice into unified patterns of 
behavior suitable for meeting needs” ' may be classified as 
' skilled” in various degrees according to its degree of complex- 
ity. Degrees in skilled work represent degrees in scope of jobs 
because they involve corresponding ranges of human functions 
with corresponding degrees of achievement. In human activity 

I" H quoted by M. S. Viteles, Industrial Psycholog};. 

W. W Norton & Co, Inc, 1932 , ^ JiDJE 
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since mental and physical processes are involved inseparably, 
habits may be developed and integrated through practice into 
unified patterns of behavior suitable for meeting needs, not only 
in manual work, but in office work, selling, teaching, speaking, 
or activity of any other kind. In the higher levels of work, 
judgment predominates over habit as the work becomes more 
technical and managerial, involving the application of scientific 
principles and the development and execution of plans and 
policies. Thus the terms “Highly Technical” and “Manage- 
ment” may be used in classifying work in the higher grades of 
service and levels of work form a continuous progression from 
very simple routines through the grades of sk'illed work, highly 
technical work, and management to top management as a gamut 
or scale and common basis for job evaluation. 

Abilities in Human Nature. — Levels of activity within an 
organized enterprise are related to those of our individual selves. 
Our activities as individuals range from simple reflexes, which 
we are constantly performing without thinking, through the 
activities of various degrees of skill which we learn to perform 
b)’ trial and error and instruction and those which include judg- 
ment in various degrees, to those which include constructive 
thinking and original planning of high order. This range of 
activity represents the range of general ability inherent in human 
nature and therefore in organizations of people, while kinds of 
activity of individuals and of human organizations are related 
to special human abilities which enable the individual to do better 
in certain kinds of activity than in others. Organizations of 
human beings must conform to human nature. 

The parallelism between grades of service and mental grades 
(expressed in terms of score made in an intelligence test similar 
to the Army Alpha) is shown in Table I. The level of activit}^ 
attainable by the individual either in the organization or work- 
ing alone is determined by his level of general ability or intelli- 
gence, while the kind or class of function in which he can work 
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best and therefore most readily attain tlie level of his general 
ability is determined by liis special abilities. 

Specialization and Integration. — Organization entails spe- 
cinhcaftoit so that each person's job is limited to a particular 
lezvl and a farficidar kind of activity in the work of the whole. 
In various executive and staff positions, particularly in research 
work, constructive thinking and original planning of high order 
are required. They may be of equal or higher order in some 
staff positions than in superior c.xeciitive positions. Plans and 
decisions of executives often depend upon the disclosures and 
advice of staff persons. Tliis may seem to conflict with the 
order of their levels of work. It is not confliction, however, 
since organization entails tntcgralion togetlier with specializa- 
tion, and integration assigns to administrative positions juris- 
diction of wider scope in the activities of the enterprise than 
their subordinate positions. They, therefore, represent higher 
levels in the work of the enterprise tlian tlieir subordinate posi- 
tions although some of the subordinate positions may require as 
much or even more general ability. In such positions, it per- 
tains to a narrower scope of activity in the work as a whole. 

In an enterprise, therefore, the specialization of work in two 
dimensions, one as to kind and the other as to level, relates to 
the abilities in human nature — general and special and to the 
laws of organization. It is not an arbitrary assumption for 
payroll administration. 

Classes of Functions. — Kinds of activity or classes of func- 
tions are fields of activity in which individuals vvork, such as 
engineering, mechanical operations, purchasing, sales activities, 
accounting, clerical activities, general administration, etc., with 
many ramifications. Th^’ may or may not closely follow the 
departmental pattern In Table I, classes of functions are 
shown horizontally and may be extended indefinitely while level 
of work is indicated by the grades outlined in Figure 6, in the 
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vertical direction. There is no basis for ranking one class of 
function higher than another except as the jobs which it includes 
may be graded higher, as shown by the placements in the table. 
That is, the development of a funetion in the organisation is 
according to the jobs vehich it includes. Accounting may out- 
rank designing because it contains one or more jobs of higher 
level or the reverse may be true in some organizations. General 
administration outranks other classes of functions only because 
it includes the positions of president and other executives, such 
as general manager, which have jurisdictions of widest scope 
in the organization. Some jobs in general administration, such 
as executive assistant, however, may rank lower than jobs in 
other functional classes. It is evident therefore that the same 
scale of levels of work is common to all functional classes and 
there is no basis for establishing grades for jobs in different 
departments or groups separately. It prevents equalization of 
standards for the organization. 

Evaluating the Jobs. — As shown in Figure 3, the adminis- 
trative position at the head of each subdivision is found to be 
within the limits of a small number of grades. In evaluating 
the jobs, these may be located tentatively at first, using the 
organization chart, Figure 6, the job specifications and the out- 
line for job anal 3 -sis, preceding; then, subordinate positions can 
be placed with reference to them and to each other, using Fig- 
ure 6, the job speeifications and the outline for job analysis, 
making adjustments back and forth until the entire pattern is 
completed. As placements are made from higher to lower jobs, 
the proper grades, of some of the jobs, particularly the loner 
ones, become quite obvious and we can retrace the process 
from lower to higher, correcting tentative placements until all 
of the jobs are satisfactoril}' evaluated with respect to each 
other in the same subdivision and with respect to those in other 
subdivisions. 
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It is sometimes asked ; “How can jobs in different kinds of 
work, such as office and plant, be compared as they are so dis- 
similar?” It is not usually necessary to make direct compar- 
isons between them but levels of work are common to both and 
they are a common basis of evaluation. Aspects of comparison 
pertaining to level, representetl by requirements listed in the out- 
line for job analysis, are common to both so that differences as 
to kind or field of work do not affect job evaluation. 

The weighing of jobs, one with another, is simple and prac- 
ticable when we know (he jobs and the organization and are not 
attempting to rnake grade distinctions of absurdly small values. 
Arranging jobs in ranking order is comparatively simple to 
those who know them and it is not difficult for a number of per- 
sons to agree upon it, cither in committee or working separately 
and conferring with each other afterward. Figure 7 may be 
used to advantage for listing jobs and checking the grades as 
they are determined. 

In the outline for job analysis, preceding, various require- 
ments of a job are stated as having a bearing upon the level or 
scope of the job in the work as a whole. If differences as to 
grade (level) are not positively apparent in weighing jobs one 
with another, these reqaiTements. considered one after another 
in making the comparisons, should reveal the graded sequence 
or approximate equality. By using Figure 8, several jobs may 
be considered together Enter the job titles in the spaces pro- 
vided and check for each job the appropriate requirements from 
the list on the form The sequence or the approximate equality 
should then be more apparent than before and it may be entered 
numerically at (lie bottom of Uie sheet for use in referring back 
to Figure 7. 

Tile items with which we arc concerned in job evaluation 
pertain to various observable Aspects of jobs according to which 
M e can make comparisons and judgments. They relate to the 
extent of jimsdicfion tftrot^h at&nmfstratfve cfiannefs, wfuefi 
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constitute the “nervous system” of the organization, and to 
relative scope from other aspects. They do not constitute sep- 
arable job factors or elements to be assigned values which, 
counted up, represent the worth of the job. Human functions 
and organization relations are not so easily identified, measured, 
and circumscribed. A factor is or represents something of the 
nature of an element which enters into the composition of some- 
thing else and is separable from other components. An aspect 
is a vieza of the thing as a whole as it appears from a particular 
standpoint. It is not separable. 

Items considered as factors are largely intangible as to both 
quality and quantity and such a set of factors falls short of 
including ever}-thing which a job may comprise. Evaluations 
of factors themselves when attempted are, therefore, gener- 
ally very arbitrary. ]\Iathematical accuracies computed from 
guesses and assumptions to begin with are misleading in them- 
selves and, moreover, fail to take account of the job as a whole 
with relation to the other jobs in the organization system or the 
combined pattern of activities — the coordination of jobs. They 
focus upon the isolated job and isolated details and frequently 
relate to conditions which are extraneous to the job activity. 

For example, it is quite possible that, from the viewpoint of 
education required, degree of skill involved, money value of 
material or equipment worked upon, time usuall}' required to 
become skilled, number of persons available for the job, etc., 
the jobs of chief engineer and a subordinate division head may 
be nearly identical. However, the occupant of the former has 
the wider jurisdiction and control in determining the progress 
of work in the organization through the men subordinate to him 
which clearly places his job at a higher level. In this case, if 
we inject a value for “jurisdiction,” there would be a difference 
in the results, but the item “number of persons available for the 
job” is extraneous to the situation. Moreover, it is hardly 
possible, either theoreticall}’ or practicalh', to compile a list of 
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.terns s„ffic,e„tl)- compreliensive lo cmcr these anj all the other 
jobs the organization and ligure ont tl.eir qualitatite and 
qnantitanve values so that a mathematical calculation in each 
Illt'le i" "'C "ork as a 

of levels nluch comprehends the range of work of the organiza- 
lon ]irovi es a real basts of reference for tlic job units in the 

a .Te' iSs "”re definite as reitresent- 

at.ve jobs of the vanous kinds are ,, laced in it, 

■ l.oinl'™, ,!"' .■t.ken as a factor in screalled 

Ola rlXLlT'T 

ability who may he™seleMrf"o°r'a pb.vsical 

energy. The nrol.Icni u ■ , ^ involving Iitlle physical 
and not that of makin- ZIZ ' ?* 

of effort required bv*i1 <Iq»endent upon the amount 

■ physical f «> -f vanahlc- 

This criticism annliM «:ik 
E xperimental work has shot™ ihw 
extent characteristic Tl a S ™',T " 
more definitely a cliaracteri^fi^ Susceptibility to monotony is 
not be placed in wnrl i - u - people who should 

tl’em. A laree prono F " ^Pctitive and monotonous to 
«H.es to repeSlHora^d e 

has no place in job evaluation nionolony 

“°n or in compensation rating. 
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Even the feature of lime usually considered necessary to 
acquire the degree of skill or proficiency required in an occupa- 
tion varies with circumstances. Suitably selected men with two 
to three years of high school education require an additional one 
to two years of intensive training in a typical electric substation 
before they can be entrusted to handle the substation. This is 
necessary largely because neither the school nor the general 
environment supplies training or practice in the highly special- 
ized skills and knowledge which are necessary for the work. 
This work, however, is only in a lower level of “skilled service” 
and little above that of street car operator. Somewhat the same 
type of man can be trained in four weeks to operate a street car 
safely. The time is shorter in this case because many of the 
primar}' skills involved in street car operations are developed 
in the everyday activities of the individual. It is unfair to rank 
the first job above the second in direct proportion to the greater 
length of the training merely because the training starts approxi- 
mately from scratch. 

Money value of material or equipment worked upon as an 
item in evaluation is often taken for more than its real signifi- 
cance. Spoilage is to be avoided in the work or handling and 
this requires a particular degree of skill or alertness according 
to circumstances. The skill or alertness are the requirements 
to be considered in evaluating the job rather than the cost of 
the articles worked upon. 

Similarly, money returns from commercial activities such as 
sales and purchasing must be considered onlj^ in the concrete 
significance in job evaluation. Techniques in sales and other 
commercial activities show results in terms of money but this 
in itself does not merit a higher evaluation of the job than the 
same grade of technique in other fields, such as engineering or 
accounting. Results of work in these fields might also be shown 
in terms of money by some calculations and may be equal to or 
greater than might be shown in commercial fields. 
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Above all else, in job evaluation, the items nhicli we use in 
making eompansons anti judgments sIwiiU rdalc to the Ms 
llu msekrs and sliould not include such utterly extraneous con- 
■ iderations as pretailmg rates of compensation in a locality or 
the number of persons available in the labor market. These 
1 ems pertain to the economic aspect of labor enlirelv and have 
I o b armg upon the relative soipe of a man's work in an organ- 
work a / pertaining to kind of 

honesu- cle T monotony, 

orSk " W'l' P'«nin to level 
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made periodically in all A ^ ‘^banje. Reviews should be 
fications. or^rni a ?of *" o^der to keep job speci- 
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COORDINATION OF COMPENSATION STANDARDS 

Well-balanced payroll distribution in any organization re- 
quires coordination of standards of compensation with the 
gradation of positions or jobs. Many irregularities will exist 
in any payroll unless a gradation of rates is established to coordi- 
nate with the gradation of work and is maintained under cen- 
tralized control. The rates in some departments will be higher 
than in others for work of the same level. Even within depart- 
ments such irregularities will be found, particularly where 
unequal bargaining power among individuals or groups is exer- 
cised or where increases are granted haphazardly. In some 
large organizations, standards differ among departments as 
much as among different enterprises. As long as such condi- 
tions exist some individuals will draw more than their share 
of the payroll distribution and others less. It is foil}' to assume 
that the personnel will not sense these inequalities and react in 
loss of faith, confidence, loyalty, and cooperation. 

Rate Ranges. — Moreover, unless we establish a range of 
rates for each job instead of a single rate there will be no way 
to recognize differences in proficiency among individuals and 
no way to increase the rates of individuals as they develop in 
proficiency without being advanced in position. If we establish 
one range for each grade or level of work, these requirements 
will be provided for and all positions or jobs of the same level 
will have the sanie standards of compensation in all departments 
of the organization. Also, if the ranges are of the same relative 
length and the same relative difference apart, all individuals will 
have the same opportunity to progress in their jobs, in so far as 

73 
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the rates of compensation are concerned, am! the ranges of com- 
pensation will differ according to level of work. 'I lut is, they 
will comprise standards whicli arc coordinaUd with the grada- 
tion of positions or jobs. Therefore, the job evaluation and 
the coordinated rate range together furnislt fair standards and 
limits for the compensation rating of the individual. 

A differential of much less tlian 10^ lictwcen the rates of a 
range and between the median rates of adjacent ranges is too 
small to be appreciable except among the higher rates, and 
among the Ion er rates the difi’erential may he somcwliat greater. 
This is shown in Figure 9 and Table 11. Each range here 
shown includes five rates. For the five lowest grades, the pro- 
gression from rate to rale and from median to median as ncll 
as from minimum to minimum and maximum to maximum is 
more than 107< For the next twelve grades, it is approxi- 
mately 10% and above these it is less tlian 10%. These condi- 
tions, of course, are arbitrary but we can assume that tlic 
ranges should have scope sufficient to permit adequate advance- 
ment to individuals who become highly proficient in their work 
hut cannot be advanced to other jobs. Moreover, an increase 
of approximately SO^e from the minimum rate to the maximum 
rate of a range is not unreasonable. 

The iiuvtber of ranges of rates which can be used in practice 
determines the number of levels or grades of work which can 1)C 
recognized in job evaluation as we must have a different range 
for each grade of work. Figure 9 is a composite of the scale 
of service grades of Figure 6 and a series of rale ranges, one 
for each grade, fulfilling the conditions stated abo\'e. 

In compiling such a system of rate standards, we can first 
examine the payroll and ascertain the actual range of rates for 
the jobs in each grade according to the job evaluation, ^^'ith 
this done, it is simple to determine the median rate of each range, 
align the median rates in grade order, and draw the cun'e which 
they represent. In doing this it is necessary to resolve all rates 
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Figure 9. Chart of Sen-ice Grades and Rate Changes 
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Table II. PsocREssrorj of Rates is Rakces of Table I akd 

Figure 9 


Range 

— 


(1) 

4C 

45 


(2) 

SO 

55 

(S7.50) 

(3) 

60 

70 

(67 50) 

(4) 

70 

8U 

90 

(5) 

80 

90 

(9250) 

lOQ 




(105) 

(6) 

95 

105 

115 

(7) 

no 

120 

(120) 

(8) 

(9) 

125 

140 

140 

153 

(137 50) 
(155) 

(10) 

160 

175 

(175) 

Ul) 

180 

200 

(197 SO) 

(12) 

200 

220 

(222 50) 

(13) 

(H) 

225 

250 

250 

275 

(24750) 

(27S) 

(15) 

(16) 

280 

315 

310 

345 

(305) 

(340) 

(17) 

350 

385 

(38250) 

420 




(425) 

(19) 

400 

430 

440 

490 

(480) 

(20) 

510 

550 

(53750) 

(21) 

575 

625 

(605) 

(22) 

650 

700 

(680) 

(23) 

723 

775 

(762 50) 

(24) 

810 

870 

(850) 

(25) 

S90 

930 

(94250) 

1025 


90 100 
100 115 

115 130 

130 MS 
ISO lOS 

170 IS5 
190 210 

215 235 
2-10 265 
270 295 

300 325 
330 360 

370 400 
410 430 


520 5C0 
575 625 

650 700, 
725 ns 
810 875 
900 975 
1100 1075 

1100 1175 


Progression more than 10% 


Progression approximately 10% 


Progression less than 10% 
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to the same denomination, such as the monthly rate, which repre- 
sents income to individuals for full-time work whether their 
full-time working hours are the same or variable. The ranges 
can then be adjusted to meet the required conditions. 

If tlie curve which represents the median rates and the curves 
which represent the minimum rates and the maximum rates do 
not increase in slope by approximately the same percentage dif- 
ferential from grade to grade, it is obvious that the level of 
compensation of individuals in some jobs is relatively less than 
the level of others in jobs of lower grade. 

Rate ranges in such a system necessarily overlap. This is 
rational because the differences between adjacent grades are not 
large and higlilj’’ proficient individuals with long sendee in a 
job should be rated higher than those of considerably lower 
proficiency and shorter service, although in work a grade or 
more higher. While overlapping ranges have some rates in 
common, the higher ranges have higher minimum rates and 
higher maximum rates available to the individuals. If we 
should establish only one rate for each grade of job, all individ- 
uals in jobs of the same grade would be compensated alike, 
ignoring differences in proficiency and length of meritorious 
ser^dee. Attempts to overcome the inequity of this situation by 
making more grade distinctions Avith smaller rate differentials 
lead to confusion betAveen grade distinctions and proficiencA' 
distinctions. 

The rates may be raised or loxvcrcd as a AA’hole, on a per- 
centage basis, Avithout changing their relationship and so may 
be adjusted to conform to changes in business conditions or in 
tlie productiA'e efficienc)^ of the organization as a Asdiole. -A^d- 
justments for a particular class or group because of changes in 
business conditions, Avithout affecting the entire organization, 
Avould be discriminatory and inequitable. 

Minimum Rates. — ^The minhmim rate in any range is the 
loAvest rate AA'hich should be assigned to an indiAddual in any job 
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mthin the grade to whicli llie range applies. If tlie individual 
does not merit this rate, he should not be [Kiriniled to retain the 
job If he IS not fulij „p to it, he should he given a designation 
01 loner grade until he grons up to the standards which the job 
requires. ■' 

est Rates.— The maximum rale represents the high- 

est rate of ineome nh.ch the status of the job normally justi- 
fies to the incumbent. Ldte the other rates of the rank it 

bonus or » 

bonus production. WTiena 

earnings of P'^os rate to any c.vtcnt detcnnincs the 

asrmeTrkrb;"k£"T7 

for the oosiliou ,i i.l, , "“"''‘’rd «/ f»u rimiun proPeieacy 

ization and the anior^V' r^" positions in the organ- 

tion through the payroil^ gross income mailable for distribu- 
best tvorkks noH„7 ‘ “f «''' 

s >00105" something m7"to„ ,he 

hold the others dow^ h«., "'a-simum rate than to 

perfonuanT ““Wlity to match his 

be establishS!"''Th7a "'“imum rates should 

as he can earn in anv T / ^ nian should be paid as much 
much ..Va 

"hen there is a limited amn ♦ r "orth in any job 

bution to all? Values are “''ailaWe for distri- 

Vidual in an organization ^ absolute, and the indi- 

rather than an absolute am^’ '''®*"butiou 

day s work in a job of anv * ! >ndi\idual doing a full 
than one doing a full day’s wrWn^'- f 
follows that there must be a ef • * If 

°PP*ng point or maximum rate 
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for ever}’ level of work. Without it and with a limited amount 
of income available for payroll distribution, it would mean 
that some persons in lower positions would receive more than 
their share and some in higher positions less. Equity requires 
equal gradation in the series of maximum rates as well as of 
minimum rates. 

Incentive Rates. — Incentive rates are normally as effective 
loithin the proper range for the job as beyond it. They are 
merely the returns for the “day’s work’’ which lends itself to 
quantitative measurement. The full day’s work of a kind which 
can be so measured, however, does not merit a higher return to 
the individual than that of a kind which cannot be so measured 
but is equal as to grade. We are not concerned here as to 
details of “incentive plans.” There are various conditions 
which should govern them beyond those mentioned above. 
Payroll administration in general includes the incentive princi- 
ple very definitely and it can accept “incentive plans” in the 
specific meaning of the term, either in offices or in shops, as 
special means of gauging individual proficiency, in part. Incen- 
tive plans are not the means of gauging individual proficiency 
in the entirety because there are aspects of employment which 
are not comprehended by them, such as attitude, loyalty, asso- 
ciation, reliability, etc. Incentive plans, in any event, are sub- 
ordinate to the general plan of distribution which payroll admin- 
istration represents.* 

The General Level. — The general level of rates of pay in an 
enterprise is represented by the average rate on the payroll. It 
is determined by a number of factors, some of which are 
peculiar to business at large and others to the enterprise itself. 
Under payroll administration, which represents a plan of distri- 
bution, the general level is governed by systematically determin- 
ing the rate ranges for the jobs and assigning the rates to 

^ See R. S. Uhrbrock, “A Psychologist Looks at Wage-Incentive Meth- 
ods,” Insl. of Mgt. IS, American Management Association, 1935. 
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individuals. Tiierc is no known fonmila for sharing income 
belli een investors of capiul anti llic people employed in an 
enterprise. However, principles of budgeting income distribu- 
tion judiciously on the basis of past experience and probabilities 
from year to j ear can be applied according to a policy of distri- 
bution which is reasonable and fair to all concerned. A plan 
of pajToll distribution entails btidgeling the amount for dis- 
tnbution through the payroll with relation to other amounts and 
the prosperity of the enterprise from vear to year. In the 
assignment of rates to individuals, increases are granted to 
mdiiiduals more or less friaincnily according to the available 
income for distribution and according to the proBcicncies of 
the mdiiiduals. The budget should systematically set forth the 
aiailabihtjN departmentally; and fcriodic rc-.ird-s of the payroll 

all individuals. Moreover, the rales of the ranges may be 
bull™ according to the available income for distri- 

X mi 'Vilh respect 

lltdJr'ZT ^ O' bo'c co'c' nod 

caL be bud ’■ ““'•■iing to the amount whicli 

can be budgeted for distribution from time to time 

ment'‘„rm.'esSes 

2. tI:: sr:; u,;' »' 

• proficiency of the individual in hh job. 

pris^fdSmSm'?'" "’'O'"' of f-c cn.ee- 

i^iei of tbfr"',t„rpf: Lrr-^ 

tile principle of /ircffb ’ r of tame, we are applying 

known. It should b^ aroTOtorfl"” f” ““.fc 

teor and various eos.s’Si 

** ™m year to year, it is well to 
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appl}- it as a percentage addition to the base rates established for 
the ranges. The rate ranges, therefore, ma}- be established for 
a level which probably can be maintained for a long time for 
base rates and, each year, if the previous year’s income has been 
sufficient, a percentage can be added as a bonus, making it known 
at the begiiming of tlie 3-ear what the percentage of tlie bonus 
will be and that it is for the A'ear only, the amount, if any, in 
future 3-ears being contingent upon conditions. This mini- 
mizes the probabilit3' of making actual reductions in the estab- 
lished rates when income falls olf. 

Cost of Living. — Changes in general price levels or the value 
of mone3’, affecting the cost of living, react upon tlie general 
level of rates of pa3- from the aspect of price and we assume 
that with a going concern the level of rates will support ade- 
quate standards of living. Individuals, however, are paid 
because of participation in productive enterprise and not be- 
cause of their needs. The general level of rates of pay wliich 
can be reached depends upon the income and the efficienc3- of 
the enterprise rather than upon cost of living. How the indi- 
vidual spends his income has no bearing upon his earnings. 
The3- should represent his participation in the enterprise re- 
gardless of where or how he lives or his social status in the 
communitv’. 

Length of Service. — In 303- specialized job, more or less 
time in the job itself, or in previous work similar to it, is 
necessar3- for the acquisition of a high standard of proficienc3" 
and still more time is necessar3- to establish a record of sustained 
proficienc3-. Therefore, length of service to some extent enters 
into the question of rating but it should count onl3- in so far 
as it pertains to a record of sustained proficienc3- and lo3alt3. 
Too frequently it is considered instead of proficiency in grant- 
ing increases in rates. It is not in an3’’ sense a measure of pro- 
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ficiency and should not be, in itself, the basis of rating the indi- 
vidual in the range of his job. 


Time Limits — In higher positions, activities have longer 
cumulative effects and the attainment of proficiency requires 
more time than in lower positions. Periods between increases 
in rales should, therefore, be longer for higher positions than 
for lower positions. Moreover, many lower jwsitions are 
occupied by young persons who arc rapiilly approaching ma- 
turity and developing more rapidly in proficiency than persons 
in later years Accordingly, lime Ihnils for rate increases 
should be established, for c.xamplc—lhrcc months for positions 
in grade eight, six months for positions in grades .«ix and seven, 
and one year for higher positions. Limits of 10% as to 
amoimts are reasonable or the thcorj- of preferred numbers 
may be utilized Time limits taken from the dates of employ- 
ment of the individuals or the dates of their last increases Ime 
a distinct advantage o\cr the establishment of annual or semi- 
annual calendar dates for granting increases as they eliminate 
he expectancies and disappointments throughout the organiza- 
tion at these times which always occur with the practice of 
panting increase only at the first of the year or some other fixed 


Hours of Work -ri 

^ question as to the consideration of 
sin o/ awrt among different jobs as a factor in 
peqilexmg. Some jobs 

more and the , nest, on often arises as to rvi.ether or no, the jobs 
rvithl r'r W- more than those 

in lri° , '<1'“' Small differences 

n „orh „g hours can nsnally be charged the -day's work,” 

t dSr \Vhe„ hourly rates are paid, 

the dtfferenees are compensated for it ,he rates are the same 
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but the rates will not be the same if they are derived from a 
monthly rate basis by the formula given in Figure 9. In order 
to rectify these inequalities, a standard number of hours can be 
adopted for changing rates from the monthly basis to the hourly 
rate equivalents. Eight hours per day may be taken as a fair 
standard ; then, the hourly rate equivalent to a monthly rate in 
all cases would be the monthly rate multiplied by twelve (yearly 
rate), divided by the number of working days in a )'ear (daily 
rate) and divided by eight. On this basis of conversion, men 
working eight hours per day could reach the maximum limits 
of their rate ranges; for an average of less than eight hours 
they could not receive as much but, for more than eight hours, 
the}' could receive more, which would be equitable. 

The Job’s Worth. — The rvorih of a job in an organization 
is therefore a relative value, not an absolute value, and it can- 
not be represented as an exact number of dollars. In dollars, it • 
can be represented only as a range of rates providing for indi- 
vidual differences and related to the job status and the income 
available for payroll distribution which may change from time 
to time. 



CHAPTER 6 


JOB CLASSIFICATION 


Oassification enables us to consider and deal with things 
together according to peculiarities which they possess in com- 
mon. A classification may bcona or nrfciVrflry basis, 

such as an alphabetical classification, scr\'ing only as a conveni- 
ence, or it may be upon a basis of fumbmcntal relationship 
when it is known as a natural or real classification and sers'cs to 
insure like treatment to like things. In payroll administration. 
Iwth t)']ies of classification are necessary in dealing with posi- 
tions or jobs and the persons in them but it is most Important 
to avoid confusion betsseen the arbitrary and the real bases of 
distinction. Moreo\er, unless wearc consisicul in adhering to 
the peculiarities which are taken as the basis of classification, any 
classification will become muddled, confused, and misleading. 


Functional and Graded Classifications..^We have seen 
that the positions or jobs in an organiiation have two outstand- 
ing real differences which must be considered independently in 
order to fully identify and evaluate each position or job. One 
of these is in kind of function and the other is in grade of 
function or level of work with respect to the work as a whole, 
n Table I, they follow two dimensions. In order to kmow fully 

Nhat a person s job is xve must know not only tlie kind of work 
m whidi he ,s engaged but also the grade or Icz-cl reached by 
his activity in the operations of the enterprise. Each of these 
rw.?,;?/ classification. The one is 

X r! roi X although 

^ erx roughly and often by implication only, both kind and grade 
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of work. For example, “IMachinist” means highly skilled 
machining; ilachinist, 2nd Class” means work of the same 
kind but of less skill ; “Laborer” means manual activitj- involv- 
ing little skill; “Clerk” means routine office work. If the title 
is not specific, modifying words are added to it when a specific 
meaning is required, as in “Assistant Clerk,” “klachinist, 2nd 
Class,” etc. In all cases, the two ideas — kind and grade, are 
called forth. They require two separate classifications which, 
however, may be compiled in a composite statement or tabula- 
tion. The title is a composite statement, however it may be 
abbreviated, of the two ideas and we must not lose sight of 
their requiring independent consideration. 

Classifications of occupations at large for the consideration 
and treatment of social problems should not be confused with 
job classifications luithin enterprises. A. classification of occu- 
pations at large can take no account of the organization relations 
of individuals within an enterprise. It tlierefore cannot evalu- 
ate individual participation in production and may be more 
harmful than helpful if used in connection with payroll distri- 
bution. Class distinctions in the community at large are vein- 
different from distinctions with respect to organization relations 
within an enterprise. The}- lose sight of the individual because 
the basis for individual consideration witli respect to participa- 
tion in production and income distribution is internal to his 
enterprise, and class distinctions at large are external to it. 
Efforts to obtain equitable distribution upon external considera- 
tions get nowhere. 

A “real” job classification in an enterprise does not restrict 
dealing with people as individuals. Instead, it facilitates deal- 
ing with individuals equitably. It enables us to reach or find 
the individual — to specify and evaluate his job so that we may 
assign to him the particular rate of compensation which his indi- 
vidual proficienc}- merits within the range related to the status 
of his job. 
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PajToll administration, therefore, requires much more refine- 
ment in classification tlian is common in the ordinary course 
of industrial and business activity in order to avoid the pitfalls 
mentioned above. Terms must be defined, standards must be 
set and usage must be held to them. This is done by job 
specification, organization charting, grade designation for job 
evaluation, the definition of functional classes and subclasses 


for functional classification, coordination of compensation 
standards and the enforcement of procedures. 

A composite tabulation of functional and graded classifica- 
tions of positions and compensation standards may be set up 
by defining the functional classes and listing the positions \s’ithin 
each functional class with their grade designations and pay rate 
ranges, according to the following illustrations. This may be 
set up for the organization as a whole or by departments, sepa- 
rately. so that departmental officers may have their classifications 
separately. The following tabulation is illustrative only but it 
is adequate to show how a tabulation can be made to combine 
My functional and graded classification that may be required. 

complete classification for pa>Toll administration includes 
the organization chart, which classifies and allocates the posi- 
tions by subdivisions of organization ; the chart of sendee grades 
M rate ranges, which coordinates the grades and rate ranges, 
higure 9; the composite tabulation of functional and graded 
classifications and rate ranges, as follows ; and the job specifica- 
lons. which classify positions essentially alike by the same name 
and descnption A complete classification compiled by depart- 
ments IS essential for distribution to departmental officers. 


Functional and Graded Cuissification of Positions 

A Auditing AND Finance Class: 

dirS adrisoT au.hori„-, or under 

propnelj of corren, 
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debtor or creditor ; analyzing and interpreting evidence of financial 
transactions; deciding on and reporting on the accuracy and sig- 
nificance of financial records and accounts and the accuracy of 
claims : devising, installing, and supervising financial procedure 
and methods ; performing bookkeeping work prescribed in systems 
installed : extending credit ; making collections and disbursements. 

A-1. Accouutant Subclass: 

Obtaining, analyzing, and interpreting evidence of financial 
transactions: deciding and reporting on the accuracy and sig- 
nifioance of financial records, accounts and the accuracy of claims; 
devising, installing, and supervising financial S3'stcms and the book- 
keeping prescribed in the sj'stems installed. 


Title 

Service Grade 

Rate Range 

Senior Accountant 

3A 

280-400 

Cost .'Vccountant 

3A 

280-400 

Accountant 

3C 

225-325 

Junior Accountant 

-lA 

180-265 


A-2. Audilor Subclass: 

Examining into and reporting on the correctness and propriety 
of current payments from the treasury of the company involving 
determinations as to the legal validity of claims against or in favor 
of the company as a whole and as to its separate activities; organi- 
zation and administration of general auditing and accounting pro- 
cedure. 


Title Service Grade Rate Range 

Controller 2A 890-1175 

General Auditor 2E 575- 785 

Auditor 21 350- 500 


A-3. Bookkeeper Subelass: 

Performing work involving double entry bookkeeping or com- 
puting, journalizing, posting, tabulating, and compiling data in- 
volved in bookkeeping procedure. 


Title Service Grade Rate Range 


General Bookkeeper 

4B 

4C 

m-235 

140-210 

.Assistant Bookkeeper 

5A 

110-165 
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A*4. Credits and Collcclioiis Subclass: 

Obtaining e\idence of the financial standing of prospective cus- 
tomers for the extension of credit; receiving and accounting for 
money received for service and collection of overdue accounts; per- 
formance of incidental clerical work and administration of these 
activities 


Title 

Credit Manager 
Super\isor of Collections 
Credit Man 
Collector 

Chief Cashier . . . . 

Cashier 

Assistant Cashier 


Service Grade 
... 3A 
... 4A 
... 4n 
... SB 
... 4A 
4B 
... 5A 


Rate Range 
2S0-400 
180-265 
160-233 
9S-145 
180-265 
160-235 
110-163 


B. Clerical Class: 


Performance of or supervision of operations in routine office 
practice not specifially outlined by the definitions of other classes. 


B- 1 . Clerk Subclass: 


Performance of or supemsion of tlie work of positions within 
tllLSsr spw'fically outlined by the definitions within 


Title 

Chief Clerk A .. ... 
Chief Clerk B .. 
Senior Qerk A 
Senior Clerk B. 

Clerk A 
Clerk B . . 

Assistant Clerk 
Junior Qerk 
Confidential Secretary 
Secretarial Assistant 
Librarian 


Service Grade 
... 3D 
4A 

.. . 4B 
4C 

.... 5A 
.. 6A 
. . 7 A 
.. 8 
... 4A 
... 4C 
... 4A 


Rate Range 
200-295 
180-263 
160-233 
140-210 
110-165 
80-130 
60-100 
40- 73 
180-263 
140-210 
180-265 


B-2. SlmogrcHe, a,,d Subclass- 
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Title Service Grade 

Senior Stenographer 5A 

Stenographer 5A 

Junior Stenographer 7A 

Senior Tj'pist 6A 

Typist 7A 


Rate Range 
110-165 
80-130 
60-100 
80-130 
60-100 


B-3. Storekeeper Subclass: 

Receiving, inspecting, classifying, storing, issuing on requisi- 
tions, accounting for and maintaining stocks of supplies, materials 
and equipment according to prescribed methods, or supervision of 
this work. 


Title Sen’ice Grade 

Storekeeper 4A 

Assistant Storekeeper 4B 

Toolkeeper 5B 

Stockman 6B 


Rate Range 
180-265 
160-235 
95-145 
70-115 


B-4. Telephone Operator Subclass: 

Operating telephone switchboards and performing incidental 
clerical work or supervising this work. 

Title Ser\’ice Grade Rate Range 

Chief Telephone Operator 6A 80-130 

Telephone Operator 7A 60-100 

C. Designer and Estimator Class : 

Making studies, investigations, calculations, and cost estimates, 
developing designs and specifications and making the working 
drawings for construction work. 


C-1. Designer and Draftsman Subclass: 

Making studies and investigations, developing designs and speci- 
fications and making drawings for construction work. 

Title Service Grade Rate Range 


Chief Designer 

Senior Designer . . 

Designer 

Assistant Designer 
Junior Designer . . 
Senior Draftsman 

Draftsman 

Junior Draftsman 

Tracer 

Junior Tracer 


3A 

280-400 

3C 

225-325 

4A 

180-265 

4C 

140-210 

5.A 

110-165 

5B 

95-145 

6A 

80-130 

6B 

70-115 

7A 

60-100 

8 

40- 75 
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C-2 Estimator Siibdass: 

Making analyses of costs of construction work proposed and 
preparing estimates, construction orders, etc 

Service Grade Rate Range 

Superintendent— Estimating Branch 3\ 280-400 

Senior Estimator 3C 225-325 

Estimaior 4A 180-263 

D. MECHA^•IC^L Cl-ass: 

Performing or siipen-ising operating practice in meclianical 
operations and manual lalior, S|>ec«a1ize<I and iinspecialired. 

D-1 Boiler Of'eratnig Subclass' 

Operation of boilers and auxiliary plant equipment and the 
routine care and maintenance of this equipment. 

Service Grade Rate Range 

Boiler Engineer 180-265 

AKistant Boiler Engineer ar 1J0.'»10 



Stoker Operator ;; ^ ” 

Head \jhman S 



D-2. Geiteral Laborer Subelare 

Perto™„ ^ 

cabed daracter or supervision „t this «ork. 

Gang Fm™ .. Service Grade EateHanse 

Special Laborer 110-163 

Laborer 6B 70-115 

Coal Passer ••••••••.... 7A 60-100 

Packer 7A 60-100 

Shop Boy 70-115 

8 40- 75 

D-3. Miscellaneous Trades Subclass: 

char^lT^nt'^'^ mrehanical operations of a highly specialized 
.isi^n included within other cbsses, or i« super- 
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Title 

Service Grade 

Rate Range 

Blacksmith 

4C 

140-210 

Blacksmith's Helper 

6A 

SO-loO 

Carpenter 

4C 

140-210 

Carpenter’s Helper 

6A 

80-130 

Electrician 

4C 

140-210 

Shop Foreman 

4A 

180-265 

Machinist 1st Class 

4A 

180-265 

Machinist 2nd Class 

4C 

140-210 

Bench Hand 

5A 

110-165 

Machinist's Helper 

6A 

80-130 

D-4. Prime Mover Opcralitig Subclass: 

Operation of prime movers and auxiliarj- prime 

mover plant 

equipment and the routine care 

and maintenance of this equipment. 

or supervision of this work. 

Title 

Sendee Grade 

Rate Range 

Running Engineer 

4A 

180-265 

Assistant Running Engineer... 

4C 

140-210 

Oiler 

5B 

93-145 



CHAPTER 7 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES AND RECORDS 


“How does it work?” is the question we !iear about every 
plan and method. It may be rational and adequate in ever)’ 
aspect but a game does not play itself. Nor docs a machine 
run alone, \\liate\er may be the merits of a means to an end, 
it works ser)- much as wc work it. The thing in itself must 
be adequate for the objecincs but those who use it must exer- 
cise competency. So It is with the procedures in pajToll admin- 
istration which ha\c already been outlined as well as with 
those which are incidental to them. 


Centraliaation vs. Decentralization.— One of the chief dif- 
ficulties in any line of endeavor is to liave responsibility for a 
program without authority or support sufficient to execute it. 
In payroll administration as in other lines of general administra- 
tion this difficult)- arises in connection with the problem of cen- 
tralization versus decentralization in an organization. There 
must be a balance between the two forces if the whole is to 
function smoothly Too much of either causes disorder. De- 
partmental officers with unbridled power will do as they please 
and go in different directions so tliat no general policy can be 
e\e ope and arried out Tliis situation is too common to 
require elatoration Conversely, a central officer is too “far 
away to kmow wdl and be svell known by the Individuals 
remotely situated from him. He cannot really be “lord” of 
^ 1. mind can sense eveiy local situation 

and make all the decisions. 

amount of central control therefore is necessaiw 
without going too far. Maintenance of standards is not all 
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missionary work and selling. A considerable amount of con- 
trol must be exercised if a policy is to be carried out. The 
policy may be conceived by the chief executive himself or, as it 
usually is, by administrative subordinates and “sold” or pro- 
moted until it achieves executive recognition and support. 
With this much accomplished and the preliminary surveys and 
plans made, in order to carr}' on the administrative work, an 
enabling order in some form must be issued by the authority of 
the chief executive. 

The Enabling Order, — In the enabling order for payroll 
administration it is necessarj' to declare that a plan of sys- 
tematic payroll distribution has been established, set forth the 
salient features of the plan and policy which supports it, desig- 
nate the administrative officer in charge, and set forth pertinent 
regulations. The order should stipulate specifically that : 

1 . All Names upon the payroll be entered with correct job 
titles or designations of work being done by the individuals 
according to job specifications as certified by the respective 
departmental employing officers and approved by the officer 
in charge of payroll administration. Deliberate misstatement 
should be condemned as falsification. 

2. All Positions be evaluated and compensation rates lim- 
ited to ranges established for jobs according to their evaluations, 
stating the evaluation scheme and the established rate ranges and 
that the evaluations shall be made b}'^ departmental officers and 
the officer in charge of payroll administration in concurrence. 

3. Organization Charts be maintained for the various 
departments, designating all divisions, subdivisions, and posi- 
tions in each with lines of authority and responsibili^ , that 
designations of departments and subdivisions shall conform to a 
terminology such as the following ; 
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Dcpariment 

Ditbion 

Section 

Brandi 

Unit 

Group 

(Other terms, of conr<ic. may 1* «u1»«itltutcd for these piten.) 

Moreover, that perspective shall Iw shovtn hy rq>rcscnlmg 
subdiMsions in their rcvucctivc Ic\cU on the citarts. The !c\el 
of each suliditisinn should lit dcsij^iiated accordin'' to the high- 
est series of Hr\icc grades which includes the grade of its 
administrative poMtmn in the following arrangement, miless 
superseded In its superior ailininistrativc position, In w hich case 
It must be designated lower: 

I>q«arimetil. 2>\—2C 
Duwion. 211— 2D 
Section. 2C— 2A 
Brancti 211— 4A 
I nil. 2B— .U 

. fhiinp. 4A— 6A 

jpnt j flrranpcmciit i- not alisotmc and may 1>e vartfl to wnne ex* 


^dmmisiratise posiiums should he rcfiinrcd to con- 
f on,. ,0 graJe order b, a <„d, a, Ibo folio, vlog : 

* Atlmmblrathe 


Subdivisions 

Department 

Division 

Section 

Branch 

Unit 


ServiecCradcsof 

VdnnnisirativePosiiions 


2\-2C 

1 ■» Manager 

2B-2D V 

f / engineer 

2C-3\ ( , 

' Director 

2D-IA . ) 

Superi'itmdeiit 

2B_SA 1 

Supervisor 

4A— 6A 7 

Foreman 


»»., . ^A— 7 * “ 

t i Ins procedure rreveni« 

propriate only to liio-her Positions beinp assipnetl titles ap- 

sions of tile orjraniaatioti ond minor subdivi- 

ctjual status with major sabdivisi ''ooM not be dcsipnatetl as of 
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The charts should be uniform in style, drawn as directed by 
the officer in charge of pa3Toll administration and approved by 
the officers in cliarge of respective departments. 

4. A CoNFEREXCE COMMITTEE for payroll administration 
consisting of the Vice Presidents or other officers designated b}' 
the chief executive, and the officer in charge of payroll adminis- 
tration acting as Chairman shall serve to consider questions of 
policy and administration presented by any of its members and 
make decisions not inconsistent with this and other executive 
orders. The Committee should meet once each month or more 
frequently, as it may decide. (This Committee, obviousl}', 
ma}' be one of wider jurisdiction in the field of labor relations.) 

5. Complete Classifications of Positions, functional and 
graded, for all departments shall be compiled as directed bi' the 
officer in charge of payroll administration and that he shall issue 
to the administrative officer of each major subdivision copies of 
the “Classification of Positions” pertaining to his subdivision 
as required. The classification should include the organization 
chart, the functional and graded classifications, the compensa- 
tion ranges, and the job specifications. 

6. Compensation maj' be rated by the month, week, hour, 
piece rate, or commission, as required by conditions, at the dis- 
cretion of departmental officers with the concurrence of the of- 
ficer in charge of payroll administration and the Conference 
Committee but, regardless of the basis of rating, income for 
full time work averaged for periods of six months shall be go\- 
erned bj' the minimum and maximum standards established for 
rating on the monthly basis. Conversion from hourly to monthly 
basis and the reverse should be stipulated to be upon a standard 
number of hours per week (see Table III). 

7. Records of Persons Employed shall be initiated b) em- 
ploying officers in respective departments using Empio} ee s 
Service Record” blanks. Figure 10, in triplicate; tliat the copies 




ripiire 10. Emplr^rc ScnJcc nteoitl Blar 
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shall be sent to the officer in charge of pa}Toll administration 
who will inspect them as to proprietj- of selection of indi\-iduals 
according to established eniploxTiient procedures and as to the 
correctness and propriety of the entries according to the “'Class- 
ification of Positions.” rate, budget limitations and general reg- 
ulations, and make adjustments, if necessar}-. 

It should be stipulated that, when approved, he shall certify 
the copies, file the original copy as a record of tiie employee, 
forward the duplicate cop\- to the payroll office for payroll en- 
tries, and return the triplicate copy to the employing officer ; and 
that whenever a cliange in position or rate of compensation is 
proposed this procedure is to be repeated but the new entries 
transcribed in the central office to the original record sheet in 
order to compile a continuous record or history of the service of 
the employee. If the employees’ service records are numbered 
serially by departments and filed accordingly, reference to them 
by departments can readily be made. For many reasons this is 
an important stipulation for procedure. 

8. In ever}' subdivision of the organization, prior to tlie first 
of each year, a Budgetary Estimate of the personnel for the 
coming year and income available for compensation shall be 
prepared ; that essential information shall be furnished by execu- 
tives as to expected income availability ; and tliat forms and in- 
structions for the preparation of these estimates shall be pre- 
pared and issued by the officer in charge of payroll administra- 
tion, and tile estimates delivered to him at or before tlie first of 
the year. 

, It should be stipulated that all additions to the pa} roll and 
increases in rates of compensation shall conform to the limits of 
the budget as far as possible and that employing officer? shall 
be infonned when their limits have been reached. 

9. IxcREASES in monthly rates shall be granted in not le.? 
than such time as three months from the date of the last rate to 
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Table HI. Rate Eovn-AtENT3— Hourly ako Monthly 

40 Hours per Week Hourly Rafe*= MontMy Rate 

Hrs per Wk. X 4>5 
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persons in positions in grade 8, six months to those in grades 6 
and 7 and one year for those in higher positions; that the 
amount of increase at any one time shall be limited to such an 
amount as $10 per month for earnings up to and including $100 
per month; and that for higher earnings the amount shall be 
limited to such an amount as 10% of the rate per month. 

10. Payroll Reviews shall be scheduled b}' the officer in 
charge of payroll administration semi-annually (or at other in- 
terv^als) for each subdivision of tlie organization and that they 
be organized and conducted essentiallj- as follows : 

F or each subdivision a review committee should be appointed 
including the supervisors of training as well as those who di- 
rectl}' observe the individuals in their work. Prior to the meet- 
ing of the Committee, the officer in charge of payroll adminis- 
tration should ask the members to rate the individuals of their 
subdivision on blanks which he should provide for the purpose. 

It is generally agreed that no single form can be satisfactorily 
adapted to rate persons in all types of jobs and that rating scales 
are subject to various errors which limit their value. Neverthe- 
less, with judicious use, they are a practical aid in getting esti- 
mates of the work of individuals. Figures 11, 12, and 13, fol- 
lowing, are fair samples of forms for tliree different types of 
jobs. For other types, forms should be adapted in a similar 
manner.^ 

At the meeting of the Committee, the officer in charge of pay- 
roll administration should preside. He should present the pay- 
roll for the subdivision and call for the reports on each person 
enrolled, leading the discussion in each case and, for each name, 
enter the concerted judgment and decision as to any action to be 
taken. This should be provided for as shown on Figure 14. 
Data from the records of tlie individuals should be supplied on 
this form prior to the meeting as provided for on the form. 

^For further study of this subject, see M. S. Vitelcs, Indiisirwl Ps\- 
rliology, pp. 206 - 212 . 
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Figure 14. Payroll Review Chart 
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After the meeting, the officer in cliarge of payroll adminis- 
traticpn should collect the rating reports of the individuals con- 
sidered and file them with their ser^dce records. He should 
then hold the record of the rei’ietv for follow-up of the decisions 
entered concerning the individual cases. 

The paj roll review periodically calls up the case of each indi- 
%idiial for consideration and decision not only with respect to 
payroll adjustment but for the dIsco\'erj’ of problem cases and 
early decision as to termination of serv’ice or continuance, pro- 
motion, transfer, training, etc. 

The Payroll Budget. — In making up the general budget 
from year to year, the program would be very incomplete if it 
did not include careful estimates of the personnel, salaries and 
wages. In order that these estimates may be obtained, an ac- 
curate survey must be made in each division of work as to the 
flow of work which can be expected, using all available data. 
The jobs which must be filled and the numbers of persons needed 
and their salaries or wages must be determined as fully as pos- 
sible. It may not be possible to obtain these data whh great 
accuracy because of unknown factors which may enter into the 
calculations, but it is usually possible to set down hi/huhhmj tc- 
quireme7its and designate these in terms of jobs which must be 
filled. From then on, periodic revisions can be made by com- 
paring the estimated requirements with those which are actual. 

It can be stipulated that the minimum number of jobs shall 
be filled by individuals known to be satisfactory, who shall be 
designated as "permanent” employees. Tliey are individuals 
who have been adequately trauned in tlieir respective positions, 
and they occupy all of the more important positions. They 
would be eligible to all services which may be established for the 
benefit of employees, s\ich as insurance, sick benefits, vacations, 
pensions, etc. As time goes on they become more and more 
adapted to the work of the organization and less and less able 
to apply themselves elsewhere. Thus, they acquire tenure or 
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the expectancy to continuous employment, in so far as it can be 
continuous, and in so far as they maintain their proficiencies. 

Other employees who ma)' be required may be known as 
“temporary’’’ employees, and the budget should designate prob- 
able requirements as to temporar}' employees according to such 
contingencies as it may be possible to anticipate. Temporary 
employees are limited to short service — six months or less, un- 
less the}' can be made pemianent by filling vacancies caused by 
turnover or expansion. They constitute the additional persons 
necessar}' from time to time as the volume of work temporarily 
increases above the minimum. They can occupy only the minor 
positions requiring little training or they can function in stand- 
ardized operations for which they have been trained elsewhere 
and they have no expectancy or tenure. They, therefore, arc 
not eligible to the special services created for permanent em- 
ployees. Temporary employees make up the elastic portion of 
the force for expansion and contraction, but their numbers 
should be so limited that their ratio to permanent employees is 
not over one to ten, if possible, in order not to create a general 
condition of insecurity. 

In the preparation of the budget each year, in each division 
of work, consideration should be given to the turnover which 
may be expected, caused by advanced age, physical condition, or 
by terminations for other reasons. Turnover figures should be 
kept currently under the direction of the officer in charge of 
payroll administration for all divisions of work and kinds of 
jobs. They should be supplied to departmental managers, since 
turnover conditions affect the distribution of income to salaries 
and wages and the total number of persons who will be em- 
ployed during the year. 

The division of the budget w'hich relates to salaries and 
wages may be known as tlie “Payroll Budget." In this, the al- 
lowances should be considered as of two portions — one consist- 
ing of the rates of individuals already employed or to be em- 
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Figure 16. Paj-roll Budget Control 
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ployed and tlje other of incrtasa in these rates for particular in- 
di\ iduals \\ Inch it may be necessarj* or possible to grant 

A copy of the payroll budget for each subdivision of the or- 
ganization should be obtained by the officer in charge of payroll 
administration. This budget should then be credited or debited 
for eveiy payroll change nhicb is approved, and no additions 
should be approved bejond the limits of the budget except by 
cxecuti\e approval (see Figures IS, 16, and 17). 
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Figure 17 Detail Sheet of Payroll Budget Control 


Transfers and Promotions. — In the procedure for employ- 
ment, ample provision must be made to transfer employees from 
one job to another as work in one line becomes less active than 
in another. \Yhen an opening occurs, before considering a new 
applicant for employment, a search should be made to find some 
one available for transfer who can do the work, and likewise, 
when some one becomes superfluous, a search should be made to 
find an opening which he can fill or an immediate prospect of 
one. 

The payroll budgets of the various departments should be 
studied and a program worked out for the changes contem- 
plated, as far as possible. Reports should be obtained from em- 
ploying officers, as far in advance as possible, whenever a person 
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is available for elimination or transfer and whenever additional 
persons are required in any of the divisions of work. 

The practice of filling jobs by transfer, as much as possible, 
results not only in saving individuals from losing their employ- 
ment but also, in many instances, it accomplishes promotions 
with an improvement in morale. One opening may lead to the 
advancement of more than one person by stepping several per- 
sons upward in succession. 

When a vacancy occurs, particularly in a highly skilled posi- 
tion, it is not alwa 3 -s eas}- to find just the right person who is 
available and qualified for it. Understudies, of course, should 
be in training for ever)- job, and good management will provide 
for them in ever)- division of activity, but frequently situations 
arise for which no one is obviously at hand. 

The job classification should be of assistance in these regards 
in setting forth the similarities of jobs. Positions which are 
similar and have similar mental and physical requirements pre- 
sent possible candidates for transfers and promotions. 

Various methods of cataloging individuals by qualifications 
are in use for making selections for transfers, but they arc 
usually not comprehensive and qualified persons are easily over- 
looked in a search for candidates. A sorting machine can be 
used to advantage in this connection as well as for quickly as- 
sembling information for other purposes. A card is punched 
for each employee for a large number of facts, including age, 
length of service, kind of position, grade of position, location 
of work, regional residence, salary or wage, education, special 
training, special interests, test scores, prize awards, leadership, 
etc. (see Figure 18). A data sheet (see Figure 19) for each 
individual is used for coding the items. From the data sheet, 
which is kept with the employee’s service record in a folder, the 
card is punched for the employee. The cards are filed together 
in payroll number order, which groups them by departments an 
subdivisions. Cards for any department or subdivision, or or 




EMPLOYMENT DIVISION 
DATA SHEET 

FOR SORTING MACHINE CARD 


SUBDIVISION 


Payroll Number — 1 to 70,000 

Date of Birth 

Date of Emplojment 

f Permanent (0) Temporary (1) 

J Foreign Bom (2) Naturalized (3) Former Employee Rehired (4) 

■) ^lale (5) Female (6) 

UWhite (7) Colored (8) 

[ Single (0) Married (1) Widowed (2) 

Children (3) Other Dependents (4) 

I Home — Own (7) Rent (8) Board (9) 

Reside — Philadelphia Division (1) Eastern Division (2) Schuylkill 

Division (3) Main Line Division (4) Delaware Division (5) Penna. 
Outside P. E, Area (6) New Jersey (7) Maryland (8) Delaware (9) 
[Position 
[Class of Position 
— ~_«~~-~—^.Gradc of Position 
Location 

Ph 3 ’sical Examination A (1) B (2) C (3) 

Education — Grade School (1) High School (2) University Commercial 

(3) College (4) Engineering (5) Graduate (6) Post Graduate (7) 
Business (8) 

Special Subjects— -Chemistry (I) Physics (2) Economics (3) Biology 

(4) Psychology (5) Education (6) Public Utility (7) Law (8) Art 
(9) Journalism (10) Sales (11) Advertising (12) Speaking (13) 

Teaching Experience (1) Speaking Experience (2) 

Insurance— (:iass A (1) B (2) C (3) D (4) E (5) F (6) G (7) H (8) 

I (9) J (10) K (II) 

Test Battery 

— — Test Score 

-Type of Actiritj'— Sales (1) Research (2) Saper\*isor>' (3) Routine (4) 

.-^.^Employee Rating 

Monthly Salary or Wage 

Date of Rate Increase . ^ ^ 

Speak German (1) French (2) Spanish (3) Italian (4) Jewish (a) 

Russian (6) Polish (7) Other (8) x « r x -o 

Athletics — Baseball (1) Basketball (2) Boating (3) Bowling (4) Box- 
ing (5) Football (6) Golf (7) Riding (8) Swimming (9) Tennis (10) 
Handball (11) . 

Entertainment— Vocal (1) Instrumental (2) Dancing (3) Elocution (4) 

Acting (5) Acrobatic (6) . t, j- t- ^ 

Hobbies— Writing (1) Debating (2) Dramatics (3) Radio, License 

Opr. (4) Art (5) Photography (6) Flowers (/) Needlework (8) 
Nature Study (9) Aviation (10) Model Making (11) Scouts (12) 
Chess (13) - . ..X 

Prizes Won— Athletics (I) Speaking (2) Writing (3) Suggestions (4) 

(25-j'ear Club (1) . . . ,..x 

(Employee Association (2) Athletic Association (3 » 

(Military’ Organization — Army (1) Na\*y (2) Marines (3) 

(War Service (9) ^ 

(Group Leader— Sales Campaigns (1) Company Educational (2) Com- 

■{ pany Organizations (3J 

[ Education Refund (9) 

Company Training Courses 

Subdivision (if not indicated by payroll number) 

Age at Employment ^ x t- i \ 

Month!}- Earnings (Month!}- Equivalent of Hourly-Rated Employees) 

Date and Reason for Termination 


Figure 19. Employment Division Data Sheet 
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the organization as a whole, can then be sorted and counted 
with respect to any of the data. This arrangement is very help- 
ful in compiling statistical data and figures called for on short 
notice, particularly as to rales, dates, numbers of persons, 
amounts, etc. 

With regard to transfers and promotions, the selection of 
possible candidates is very much facilitated by sorting out the 
cards of persons in jobs which are similar in character and of 
other persons who maj’ have required qualifications indicated 
by items coded on the data sheet. In this way, the possibility of 
missing V. orthy indi\idmls is reduced to a minimum. The si ft- 
ing process finally yields a comparatively small number of in- 
dividuals for consideration in making selections. This method 
of finding candidates should not, of course, eliminate the con- 
sideration of candidates who may be personally recommended or 
found by other means, nor should it be a substitute for judgment 
in selection. It is a means of bringing up for review numerous 
individuals who would not otherwise be considered. 

Problems of Procedure.— In view of the traditions and 
variations among enterprises in industry it is not to be expected 
tliat such a policj- and plan of distribution as we have been dis- 
cussing can become established axid carried out with no resist- 
ance although it may have the sanction of the chief executive. 
After making the original survey and issuing the enabling order 
the work of cariying on begins. Although procedures are de- 
termined upon and instructions issued, the good will of the peo- 
ple throughout the organization must in a large measure be won. 
Old traditions make it necessary’ to teach a new language, and 
concepts of organization principles and human nature are for- 
eign to many types of mind ev-en among persons of education in 
some fields of thought. The disevsnon group either in a super- 
visory training or emplt^-ee representation program is one 
means of meeting the situatioR. More than this, the day-to-day 
dralinpf with employing officers in tte immediate problems of 
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interpretation and decision which they present provide oppor- 
tunity for disseminating information and harmonizing different 
points of view. 

Personal Prestige. — Tlie tendency to judge a person’s stand- 
ing by ivho he is rather than by what he does is always strong 
and sometimes presents problems which no one will dare to face! 
It means setting aside personal prestige in favor of true evalua- 
tion of the functioning of the individual in the organization. 
Situations of this kind may be expected in aii}- human organiza- 
tion. ^ They are characteristic of human nature. Sometimes 
organization relations are not dearly defined — with the result 
that jurisdictions are uncertain and pertinent questions cannot 
be answered. These conditions call for the exercise of diplo- 
mac}’ and good judgment b}’ the officer in charge of payroll ad- 
ministration and may challenge his ability to carry out the man- 
dates assigned to him. If he cannot depend upon higher execu- 
tive support, he can rely only upon his own resources and do the 
best he can — for sometimes orders are signed in general which 
will not be supported in every' particular. 

Executives’ Salaries. — It is obvious that only with the sup- 
port of the highest executive authority can a plan of payroll dis- 
tribution include executives’ salaries. For this reason it is com- 
mon practice to exclude positions above a certain level from the 
plan which is authorized for positions below this level. They 
constitute a small percentage of the whole. The work of execu- 
tives, however, can be described and evaluated or appraised as 
to level, like others, if they desire it to be done and will take 
part in it. 

Abstract Worth. — In spite of the fact that the principles of 
job evaluation have been set forth, the question “What is the 
job worth?” is often asked entirely in the abstract as though 
this question were concerned with a money value dissociated 
from the interrelations among the jobs themselves and their pro- 
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duclivc effects in the enterprise. The dissociation of ideas 
which gives rise to such notions frequently presents itself for 
correction among other things in the course of the day s work. 

However, dual situaiions do occur in which the individual is 
more or less in an independent position as well as in a position 
w ithin the organization- He nay be acting largely as a dealer 
in the ser\-ice of the organization, stipjdying its market and tak- 
ing his profits as an independent dealer bnt serving to some ex- 
tent also in the management of the organization cither in an ad- 
^ isory or e.\ecuti\ e capacity or both. A similar situation may 
e.xist w ith an individual who in\'ents the product or the process 
of production or creates the clraracfcr of the service which the 
organization produces. He may take his profits or royalties 
as an independent producer and serve also in the nunagemenl or 
in a low er le% el of the w ork of the organization. The different 
phases of such a dual situation should be considered scfvralely, 
and the compensation of the individual calculated as arising 
from the different sources independently if the claims in the case 
are valid. It is much like the situation of the stockholder who 
is also an employee. 

Differences Arnong Organizations. — Because of differences 
in character among organizations there are differences in prob- 
lems of procedure. Some enterprises such as those engaged in 
building construction projects, but they are not confined to con- 
struction industries. are confronted with the necessity of quickly 
forming an organization to carry out a program of operations, 
more or less extensive while it lasts, then of disbanding it when 
the project is completed Such an organization usually passes 
through many changes from the inception to the completion of 
its work and, because of this and its short life, the procedures 
of pa3TolI administration must be considerably abbreviated in it. 
Nevertheless, a plan of pajTolI distribution and orderly proce- 
dures can be carried out. Other enterprises such as public util- 
ities, many enterprises engaged in manufacturing and other 
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types of industry are of a comparatively permanent and stable 
character. In such enterprises payroll administration has the 
advantages of time and stability of organization in developing 
its standards, procedures, and educational programs. Between 
these two extremes there are many shades of variation among 
enterprises so that standards and procedures, except for the ad- 
herence to basic principles, cannot be absolute or fixed the same 
for all. 

False Designation. — In day-to-da}' transactions, the employ- 
ing officer is often inclined to designate the title of the individ- 
ual’s job according to the rate of pa}"^ which he proposes rather 
than to correctly designate the individual by the title established 
for the job in which he is to ser\-e and offer an appropriate rate, 
"mat’s in a name,” he thinks, so long as he gets the work done 
and keeps down the costs. Attitudes of this kind are among 
tlie obstacles to harmonious labor relations which payroll admin- 
istration aims to overcome. It must show tliat the title of the 
job, as defined by the job specification, represents a standard of 
ivork whose attainment by the individual assures him a corre- 
sponding standard of compensation from the enterprise as a 
means to lower cost of production than is to be attained by “gJ'P" 
ping” the individual via his rate of pay. Here again the officer 
in charge of payroll administration must be able to prove the 
meaning of the enabling order. If its executive sponsors fail 
to stand by it in test cases it proves to be only a gesture and the 
administrative officer can serve only in an advisor)' and persua- 
sive capacity' or weakened position henceforth. Supervisory 
persons have been trained under authority and many of them 
respect little else than its show of power. The officer in charge 
of payroll administration can show that the enabling order has 
real meaning and exercise effective control in the labor relations 
of the enterprise as long as he can properly exercise his govern- 
ing functions unth respect to the payroll. He thereby occupies 
the key position in the work of emplo)'ment in the organization. 
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He should comprehend, with the aid of his staff and affiliations, 
the requirements and participate in or, at least, pass judgment 
upon the selections and adjustments to meet them. He thus can 
enforce compliance with the standards established for admis- 
sions to and adjustments upon the payroll by specific procedures 
as previously set forth. 

It is not within the scope of this manual to review the various 
procedures involved in employment work. Payroll administra- 
tion is OUT concern We must realize however that it is a major 
function in emplo\-ment work and is facilitated by being closely 
coordinated w ith the other functions of this work. 

Remote Control — When various parts of an organization 
are separated from each other by long distances the question 
arises as to how can payroll administration be carried on. This 
condition is satisfactorily met in other lines of administrative 
work and, similar) j , it can be met in payroll administration. Tlie 
policy and plan of distribution, of course, are not affected by 
the condition. Procedures only are affected and they can be 
modified according to the circumstances of tlie case. In any 
case the officer in charge of administration can exercise general 
jurisdiction. He can appoint local representatives, train them, 
establish intercommunication and so carry on all necessary pro- 
cedures. 

Where To Begin — It is sometimes asked, “IVherc should 
the work be started — in what department first?” The answer 
to this question depends upon circumstances. According to 
the principles nhich have been stated, payroll administration is 
a gaicral function affecting the organization as a whole. Other- 
wise different standards will prevail in different departments. 
If the work is seriously desired in genera! management, the 
surve)’ will be made of the entire organization and the proce- 
dures initiated for the entire o^anization at one time. How- 
ever, under other circumstances, it may be taken up in one tie- 
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partment and, afterwards, extended to others until the entire 
organization is comprehended. 

Inconsistencies. — In administrative work in an}' field we 
must realize that there are many inconsistencies in the rough and 
tumble of daily life in business, in the family, in the govern- 
ment, and whatnot. They are often discouraging but they go 
with human life. We must take some of the bad with the good. 
These circumstances, however, do not prevent us from thinking 
and making rational plans to follow as best we can, knowing 
that every art follows a corresponding science. 
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